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INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


My purpose in this article is to place before English readers in 
as concise and impartial a manner as possible the broad demand 
that India is making for Swaraj, and one of the methods by 
which some of the more original of the Nationalists are consider- 
ing the possibility of attaining their ambition—viz., by an appeal 
to the League. To exhibit my desire for impartiality, I must 
preface my remarks by warning the simple-minded that the term 
‘India’ is used by me to denote political-minded, vocal India— 
English-educated India. I leave it an open question whether 
the Congress truly represents India, with its teeming dumb 
millions, who have as yet hardly felt the breath, and certainly 
not been carried away by the gale, of Modernism. Some of us 
would like to think—are perhaps justified in thinking—that the 
welfare of the voiceless agriculturist and of the depressed class 
member is more assured in the keeping of the alien Britisher 
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than in that of the ambitious native politician who strives to 
supplant him as the framer of Indian destinies, For my present 
purpose I would leave the question open. Again, a question, 
which I merely mention without venturing to propound an 
answer, is whether the ‘ All Parties’ Convention’ can be truly 
regarded as including to any effective extent moderate as well 
as extremist opinion, the preponderant Mohammedan as well 
as the average Hindu sentiment. Whatever the answer to these 
questions may be, whatever undercurrents may add to the diffi- 
culties of navigation, there can be no doubt that in the fore- 
front of the picture stands a demand for Swaraj, so genuinely 
insistent, so widespread, that an understanding of it is the first step 
to the comprehension of India’s problem, and a thorough satisfac- 
tion of it a necessary element in the solution of that problem. 

A little background of history will bring into due prominence 
the present position. Whatever may have been the original 
object in introducing English education and missionary teaching 
into India, their effect has been to wake that great country out 
of its medieval torpor and to set up that ferment—of disease or 
health, I will not say—that we may summarise as modern 
thought. Im the political sphere it has created the spirit of 
independent Nationalism—the broad demand that they shall be 
ruled no longer by foreigners, but by themselves for themselves 
and according to their own traditions. It is not the product of 
the Great War, but the growth, slow at first, progressively rapid 
later, of seven or eight decades. The Great War merely helped 
to focus the already increasing light. Following the crisis of the 
Indian Mutiny, Queen Victoria’s great proclamation of 1858 had 
pledged the Sovereign of the British Empire to observe no 
distinction between the white and the Indian subjects of that 
Empire, but there was no suggestion then that India should be 
ruled otherwise than from Whitehall. Fifty-nine years later, on 
August 20, 1917, a pledge of quite a new kind was given: that 
of responsible government as an integral part of the British 
Empire. To us, the donors, conscious of our integrity of motive 
and purpose, that pledge seems generous. The donees, unhappily, 
are more critical. They tell us it was made in the crisis of the war 
to foster and preserve Indian loyalty, and they suspect that the 
conditions we as a practical people thought necessary to attach 
to our promise were made to enable us to evade its fulfilment. 
Knowing the difficulties of the art of government, we have said 
that it shall be granted gradually and by successive stages. An 
even worse crime in the Indians’ eyes is found in the fact that our 
Parliament is to be the exclusive judge as to both the time and 
the measure of each advance to the promised goal. This, that is 
to us so obvious and right, is just what stings the Indian’s pride 
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to the quick. It is the fundamental cause of the otherwise 
inexplicable non-co-operation movement. I quote as one example 
out of a thousand from a recent article in the Hindu, of Madras: 


The people of Great Britain has not a joint voice with us in the exercise 
of our God-given and inalienable right of self-determination or sovereignty 
any more than we have a joint voice with the people of Great Britain in 
ordaining their own political institutions. 


When, therefore, Great Britain, honestly desirous to implement 
her pledge, produced by legislation in 1919 a piece of machinery 
that, however ill at best it was bound to work, did in fact give 
the opportunity for a very considerable measure of independent 
self-government, large numbers of the Indians simply treated the 
gift with scorn. The Swaraj party refused at first to enter the 
new bodies, and though later they have come in, they still refuse, 
even when in majority, to take office, or indeed to take any part 
save that of a wrecking Opposition. I do not purport to justify 
or criticise their tactics, but merely to explain the fact. When 
as the first ten years of probation were drawing to their close, 
Great Britain—acting honestly again, and with complete party 
unanimity—sent out the Simon Commission, to our astonishment 
it was met by an almost unanimous opposition in India, not 
merely from the extreme party, but from the moderate too, for 
even they saw in its purely British composition another insult 
to India. Tact and diplomacy, and a courageous persistence, 
have enabled that Commission, in spite of continued hostility, to 
collect experience and much valuable evidence, not the least 
important item in the latter being unwittingly contributed by 
the Swarajists themselves in the Nehru Report and the criticisms 
thereof that followed by dissenting Mohammedans. There is 
now a period of comparative calm while the Commissioners 
prepare their report. No one envies them their task. One parti- 
cularly bright hope on an otherwise dark horizon is furnished 
by a growing sense in Great Britain, and among responsible 
Britons in India, that no solution can be dictated from West- 
minster. However perfect and just it might be, the very fact that 
it came from Britain would ensure its rejection by India. We 
have a great asset in the present Viceroy, for even by the most 
extreme his sterling honesty is respected, and in his recent 
speeches he has admitted—nay, insisted—that the only possibility 
of solution lies in agreement on an equal footing between Britain 
and India. If this statesmanlike suggestion can be translated 
into appropriate measures, all may be well. But the difficulties 
on both sides are many and great, and no easy optimism is possible. 
One that may be mentioned is the resolution that was passed last 
December alike (though in different forms) by the All Parties’ 
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Convention and the Congress—viz., that for immediate Dominion 
status for India. In the Congress there is a strong and growing 
demand—especially among the younger, more active members— 
for complete independence, and this section were only placated 
at all by the addition of a condition that if the lesser demand were 
not satisfied by the end of the year, the greater should then take 
its place and the policy of complete and universal non-co-operation 
be adopted. Everyone realises that it would be impossible to satisfy 
the lesser demand within the year, even if it were desirable. But 
faces will have to be saved, and non-co-operation, however non- 
violent it may profess to be, tends to chaos, that lack of law and 
order which no Government, however tolerant and benevolent, 
can afford to allow. There are clouds then ahead. Is there any 
way to avoid the storm ? 

A very interesting article in the Hindu, that from which I 
have already quoted, gives the suggestion of Mr. C. Vijiaragha- 
vachari, a leading Swarajist, of a way out of the difficulty 
which may not be so fantastic as at first sight it appears to be— 
viz., by a reference to the League of Nations. Such an appeal 
we are told, is ‘ the only resource to save us,’ not only ‘ from our 
rulers,’ but also, it, is‘ interesting to note, ‘from ourselves.’ 
There are two broad issues to be considered: first, whether 
there are primd facie grounds for the appeal, and the second, by 
what procedure it could be brought before the League. 

With regard to the first, it is clear from the Covenant that only 
fully self-governing States are intended to be members of the 
League, for, though it might be argued that the wording of 
Article 1, which expresses this requirement, does not apply to 
the original members, of whom India was one, yet the spirit of 
that Article, and indeed of the whole document, necessitates this 
implication. Indeed, there is no precedent for a political treaty, 
much less for one of the character and importance of the Versailles 
Treaty, being signed by other than self-governing States. It 
must then be assumed that in 1920 India was a self-governing 
State in fact, or in immediate contemplation. By the declaration 
of August 1917 a pledge was given to India that ‘ responsible 
government’ for her would be progressively realised. When 
the ‘ Allied and Associated Powers’ worked out the terms of 
the Peace Treaties, they accepted India as a coadjutor and 
fellow-signatory on terms of absolute equality with themselves. 
This could only have been done on the understanding that Great 
Britain would in a very near future fulfil the pledge of 1917 and 
raise India to the status of her Dominions. We have then a 
tacit pledge by Great Britain to the other nations and an obliga- 
tion on those other nations to see that Great Britain implements 
her promise. That the declaration of 1917 was conditional, and 
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that India is unfit for immediate self-government, is indeed 
arguable, but it could be argued only before the forum of the 
League, which has its rights and responsibility involved. 

This perhaps may be taken as the most cogent argument for 
League interference, but other grounds are also urged. For 
instance, under Article 11 of the Covenant ‘the League shall 
take’ steps ‘to safeguard the peace of nations.’ There is no 
doubt that a serious rupture between India, with its population 
of 300,000,000, and Great Britain would be most disturbing to 
the whole world, and might be deemed to ‘ threaten to disturb 
international peace’ and ‘the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends.’ 

If Great Britain wished to resist League interference, she 
would, of course, do so under the clause in Article 15 which 
excludes the League’s jurisdiction where the matter is one 
‘ which by international law is solely within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion ’ of Great Britain, If this plea were advanced, and ‘ found 
by the Council ’ to be valid, the League could not interfere at all. 

It is not, however, at all certain that such a finding would be 
arrived at. The decision would turn upon the delicate question 
whether the relationship between Great Britain and her Dominions 
—who have an absolutely equal status with her on the League— 
is, for League purposes, ‘ domestic’ or ‘ international,’ and only 
the most headstrong would venture to give a confident answer 
beforehand. Whatever that answer might be, it would not be 
at all comfortable or expedient for the British Commonwealth 
to have its extraordinarily vague constitution discussed in an 
international forum. 

The Covenant of the League is, perhaps designedly, vague 
and elastic ; and where the principle of ‘ domestic jurisdiction’ 
conflicts with the important duty of maintaining world peace, 
every effort would be made to interpret the former as narrowly 


as may be, possibly confining it only to such petty disputes as 


have no international repercussions. 

There are already precedents for interference with matters 
which should, by a strictly literal reading of Article 15, have been 
excluded from League jurisdiction by reason of their ‘ domestic’ 
character. Two of these may be mentioned. The Aaland Islands 
were under the sovereignty of Finland, but they wished to be 
separated and to be incorporated with Sweden. In June 1920, 
Great Britain, exercising her friendly right under Article 11, 
brought the matter before the Council, and in September 1920 
after hearing the report of a commission of jurists, the Council 
declared its competence to deal with the situation, and, in fact, 
in June 1912 provided a. solution which was accepted by all 
nations concerned. The other instance is that of the successful 
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insistence by the Irish Free State on having her treaty with 
Great Britain registered with the League secretariat under 
Article 18 of the Covenant, although Great Britain argued that 
it was a purely ‘ domestic’ arrangement. 

It is impossible to treat all the arguments adequately in a 
small space. Perhaps sufficient has been said to show that a 
case can be made out for a reference to the League of India’s 
problem. 

Is it, however, possible that such a reference will, in fact, ever 
be made ? 

Under Article 15 either Great Britain or India might submit 
the matter to the Council. If Great Britain does not move, 
neither will India, for it is one of the anomalies of the position, 
one indeed that India specially protests against, that her voice 
on the League is a mere echo of the voice of Great Britain. 

Under Article 11, again, it is ‘the friendly right’ of any 
member of the League to bring up the matter. It is quite possible 
that India might persuade or cajole some other country—say 
Persia or China—to act under this Article. 

It is even suggested that, if no other means offered, the initia- 
tive might be taken by a body—such as the Indian National 
Congress—which has no locus standi. A precedent of sorts is 
found in the successful reference by the Supreme Council of the 
Principal Allied Powers of the Upper Silesian frontier problem 
to the Council of the League. 

I may conclude this article by a suggestion that, apart alto- 
gether from the technical considerations that arise from the 
Covenant of the League and its constitution, a reference to the 
League of India’s problem might be made by Great Britain 
herself, not as a matter of obligation, nor even merely as a magna- 
nimous gesture, but in accordance with wise and far-seeing policy. 

In advancing this suggestion, which I believe to be new to the 
British public, I can perhaps no longer claim to be impartial, 
for it seems to me to offer not merely a way, but the only way, 
out of the mire of our present-day difficulties. 

The question is, of course, closely interwoven with that of 
Home Rule for India. But I must assume, without elaborate 
argument, that the pledge of August 1917 did in fact express 
the deliberate mind of Great Britain, and was neither a mere 
temporary ebullition of fantastic idealism, as some of our reac- 
‘tionaries contend, nor an arrant piece of cunning hypocrisy, as a 
large number of Indian extremists profess to believe. Great 
Britain’s long experience of relationships with overseas possessions, 
a tangled web of success and failure, has inclined the hearts and 
minds of our democracy to believe in Home Rule, and that without 
delay, where Anglo-Saxons, or even other Europeans, alone are 
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concerned. It is true that for Oriental or African people there is 
more hesitation. There would seem to be necessary, in many cases, 
a long period of apprenticeship, when the control of a people 
versed in the modern art of civilised administration needs to_be 
maintained over a still immature, though potential, nation. But 
the policy of Home Rule depends upon a recognition that, while 
law and order can be established and maintained by an alien 
governing people, there comes a time when for the full develop- 
ment of the soul of a nation it must be freed from all foreign 
domination and be free to make its own mistakes and win its 
own victories. The fact of the governed people having ideals 
and traditions different from those of the governing may incline 
the latter to believe in the indispensability of their guardianship 
long after it has ceased to be really beneficial, but those differ- 
ences are the very reason for a belief in Home Rule. It may not 
be true to say that no people is wise or good enough to govern 
another, but it is fundamental to the Home Rule faith that just 
because nation A differs from nation B, not merely in the 
problems to be solved, but in temperament, character, disposition, 
it is essential that each should be free to work out its own destiny. 
We may justly believe that India is ‘ unfit for self-government’ 
according to British standards (as incidentally the Irish Free 
State and the defeated Boer republics were and are) and yet 
use that very belief paradoxically to strengthen our conviction 
that she can only learn to swim—in her own style—by taking the 
plunge. 

We are, then, all Home Rulers in ideal to-day ; and the 
differences that exist merely consist in differences as to the pace 
at which we should travel to our goal. We are all willing to grant 
independence to India, or, even better, that liberty of the British 
Commonwealth which Canada and South Africa and Australia 
enjoy, whereby not only perfect autonomy within and without 
is secured, but also insurance against external aggression. 

Some would grant Dominion status to-morrow. The result, 
in the practically unanimous opinion of British statesmen, would 
be immediate chaos. I mention two difficulties alone, difficulties 
which India herself realises: the antagonism between Hindu and 
Mohammedan and the indeterminate relation between British 
India and the native States, ruled for the most part by princes 
very jealous of their independence. 

It is the task of the Simon Commission to suggest what could 
and should be done; and, their unhappy experiences in India 
having taught them the difficulties and delicacies of the situation, 
we may hope for the happy result of a peculiarly wise and liberal- 
minded report. But we have, on the other hand, an India that, 
justly or unjustly, has consistently expressed the profoundest 
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distrust of our good intentions, and consistently maintained its 
right to untrammelled self-determination. Therefore, however 
full of wisdom and goodwill the report may be, that, unless it 
grants at once the impossible, it will be rejected by Indian 
leaders seems almost a certainty. What is the way out of the 
impasse? 1 think a British democracy will at once reject the 
idea of ‘ the strong hand,’ though no doubt from some quarters 
that will be advocated. The only alternative that I can see is a 
reference to the League. 

The great advantage to Great Britain of adopting this course 
would be the proof of her bona fides in the matter, not only in 
the eyes of the world in general, but even in those of India. 
There are questions in the decision of which it is impossible for 
Great Britain to claim impartiality. As one instance out of many, 
she is doubtless actuated by the best intentions in keeping the 
control of the police force in her own hands and in being very 
slow at Indianising the army, but her action can easily be ascribed 
to baser motives, such as desires to find employment for her own 
people and to keep the vital sanctions of administration in her 
own hands at the expense of the education of India’s own people 
towards self-government. Let her put her cards down on the 
table of an international council, and her honesty would become 
patent. The history of the British administration of India need 
fear no scrutiny by an impartial tribunal, for it would reveal one 
of the world’s most splendid achievements. Modern India, even 
the India that is now kicking against the pricks, is a creature of 
British workmanship. 

It may be argued that reference to the League would be 
regarded as a confession of weakness, a policy of scuttle. I would 
answer that it is the natural outcome of a recognition of modern 
conditions. The world is now one, and decisions that affect the 
whole world can no longer be wisely arrived at by a single nation 
acting alone. That nation has the greatest foresight that is pre- 
pared to accept facts as they are, and to base its actions upon 
international agreement. Nor is this a policy of scuttle, for while 
the broad result of reference to the League would undoubtedly 
and, as I think, rightly, be to introduce new consultants, prime 
responsibility would still remain with Great Britain. 

For a moment, and subject to reservations which I shall make 
later, a rough, if dangerously inaccurate, analogy may be found 
for India’s anomalous position, if my proposal is adopted, in the 
‘A’ mandated territories, Great Britain being the League’s 
mandatory. 

More difficult questions to answer are, What can and what 
will the League do, if the reference I propose is made toit ? From 
the point of view of world citizenship, it might be feared that a 
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task which Great Britain, with all her might and wisdom, cannot 
accomplish, would be too great a burden for a League not yet 
sufficiently at unity in itself, and with no executive power. If 
this fear is well founded, a well-wisher of the League might advise 
that it should refuse to accept responsibility. It is impossible to 
trace in any detail what action would be taken by, or expected of, 
the League. I have already suggested that England would be 
its guasi-mandatory, and it is therefore a mistake to think the 
League would be called on to ‘ govern’ India. Its function would 
rather be that of friendly adviser, critic, examiner. Certain 
steps may be anticipated. I have already pointed out the 
anomalous fact that India’s voice on the League is not in reality 
India’s voice at all, but Great Britain’s. At a very early stage 
it would be necessary to have this anomaly removed, as might 
very simply be done by the Government of India nominating 
only such representatives to the League as are popularly elected. 
For the first time, then, India’s voice on the League would be on 
a footing of equality with that of Great Britain, and half the battle 
would be won. Would a new Commission go out to India on 
whose membership Indians as well as Britishers should sit, and 
perhaps an American, a German, a Swede? Perhaps, but very 
possibly enough for immediate decisions would be found in the 
evidence already collected. The League Council would hear 
both sides, and would then”give recommendations, which both 
sides, it is to be hoped, would be willing to accept. If all this were 
successfully done, it would be a tremendous triumph for the 
League, and a great strengthening of its position as an efficient 
international clearing-house. 

Everything, of course, depends upon the acceptance of the 
scheme by the principal parties concerned. I think Great Britain 
could be persuaded to adopt it. Imperialism, in its old bad sense, 
has few advocates to-day, and the relation between Britain and 
India is indeed the only big outstanding example to-day of an 
obsolete ‘ ruler-and-ruled ’’ theory of State control of State, and 
any plan by which the establishment of a new order could be 
successfully assured would be gladly welcomed. The real crux 
of success, however, lies in the question of India’s acceptance. 
One cannot repeat too often that the fundamental difficulty is 
psychological. India feels that she is continually treated as an 
inferior, and bitterly resents such treatment. Will the proposal 
I make overcome that difficulty? I have spoken of her being 
treated on the analogy of an ‘A’ mandated territory, but I have 
used the analogy only as an analogy, a shorthand and far from 
accurate method of expressing the immediate position. India is 
a member of the League, in theory, therefore, self-governing, 
and on an equality with every other member. India, in fact, is 
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not self-governing, and after the first step of giving her real 
equality is taken the second, of giving her real self-government, 
would follow. In determining how this shall be done with the 
greatest efficiency and rapidity, her voice will be not merely the 
equal of every other nation’s, but, because she is the party most 
concerned, predominant. That there can be indeed no taint of 
‘ inferiority ’ in League procedure is assured by the ‘ unanimity ’ 
rule that would leave India free to exercise her veto on objec- 
tionable proposals. 

India is intensely annoyed when Great Britain speaks of 
Hindu-Mohammedan antagonisms, because she believes that 
secretly, if not openly, Great Britain fosters those antagonisms 
on the ‘ Divide and rule ’ principle. The same may be said of any 
difficulty arising from the existence of semi-independent native 
States, if it is raised by Great Britain. None the less Indian 
politicians are themselves painfully aware of these and many 
similar difficulties, and realise that they do need international 
help in overcoming them. It is true, the demand from India has 
been, and is, for an immediate grant of Dominion status or inde- 
pendence, but I believe this is more an irresponsible and irritated 
counter to the British insistence on continued control than a true 
expression of reasoned or deep-rooted conviction. 

I think then that India may—dare I say ‘ will’ ?—accept from 
the League of Nations what she will not accept from Great Britain. 
Indeed, that is the purpose of this article. I have not said that 
reference to the League will solve the difficulties of India’s 
problem, but that it will place them in the way of solution, for 
it will remove them from an atmosphere of bitterness and distrust 
to one where reason and goodwill may have a chance. 





ARTHUR DAVIES. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF GOODNESS? 


On the long, straight road that runs through endless pinewoods 
from Bordeaux towards the Pyrenees, the weary traveller comes 
unexpectedly on a solitary inn with the singular but seductive 
name of Malgré Tout. Unluckily, at the hour I passed lunch was 
still too recent, and dinner too remote, for a halt to be practicable. 
But the hint that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
life was still worth living—provided always one entered here for 
rest and refreshment—was so tactfully conveyed that I raised 
my hat to the invisible host within, who had combined an adver- 
tisement and an epitome of philosophy in two short words of 
greeting and farewell. 

Probably most of us would agree with him, at any rate most 
of the time, that in spite of all its drawbacks life is reasonably 
well worth living. The poet complains that fate sometimes seems 
needlessly cruel, as if it delighted in killing the wrong people : 


Lo! some we loved, the loveliest and best 
That time and fate of all their vintage prest 
Have drunk their cup a round or two before. — 


But, in plain prose, we unworthy survivors are not conspicu- 
ously unwilling to survive, although we know perfectly well we 
are all fighting a battle which we must all ultimately lose. The 
mere postponement of defeat seems itself a sort of victory of 
good over evil, and few win through to extreme old age who have 
not enjoyed the greater part of the journey. 

It is true that ecstasy is rare. But so also is anguish ; whilst 
monotony—which is at least tolerable—is vastly more common 
than misery, and even monotony may have its memorable 
moments of insight and discovery. On the whole there is more 
happiness than unhappiness in the world, more pleasure than 
pain, and consequently more good than evil. 

But it is also true that we are inclined to take the good for 
granted and to curse the evil. The aloof thinker may indeed 


1 ‘ Huxley's Problem of Justice ’ appeared in the Review last July. So much 
correspondence arose from this that the author has written the present article to 
meet the points which have been raised.—Ep1rTor. 
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explain away the evil of the world as unreal, and incompatible 
with the goodness of God. But to most of us it is the argument, 
not the evil, that seems unreal. In the rut and ruck of everyday 
life the existence of evil needs no proof and brooks no denial ; 
if not actually present at the moment it is waiting round the 
corner all the time, an unnecessary defect of the world we live in. 

The sage is perplexed and the saint scandalised by the mystery 
of its origin. Unfortunately for these high speculations, they 
ignore the plain fact that our primary judgments of good and evil 

_are entirely pragmatic. By the terms of its limited lease life is 
essentially selective ; it accepts what is useful for its purpose and 
rejects what is harmful. The former is naturally regarded as 
good, the latter as evil. 

Life, like any other business, must be run at a profit if carried 
on at all, and a study of primary good and evil is therefore simply 
a balance-sheet of the profit and loss account of humanity in 
relation to the physical world around us. Anything physical that 
helps us to live is ipso facto good, anything that hampers enjoy- 
ment or endangers our tenure is ipso facto bad. Good land is 
land on which we can grow the food we want, bad land is land on 
which we cannot. «~~ 

Unluckily matters do not in practice work out quite so 
simply. We do not find ourselves confronted with an actual 
biock-world of physical good, against which is set a rival block- 
world of physical evil, or anything like it ; the one shades off into 
the other, and each differs from the other according to time and 
circumstance and individual purpose. What is good for you is 
sometimes bad for me; and, much more disconcerting, what is 
at one time good for me is at another time bad for me. Water 
is necessary to life, but a flood is disastrous ; it is proverbially 
easy to have too much of a good thing, but poison in small 

' quantities is a useful medicine. Good hunting land may be bad 
agricultural land, and good pasture makes bad arable. 

Still more unfortunate for the philosopher in search of principle 
is the fact that most things are neither good nor evil, but merely 
neutral. We use or misuse a very small portion of the physical 
world, and are as indifferent to the great bulk of creation as it is 
indifferent to us. 

All the gold in the moon is not worth sixpence to the Bank of 
England, and physical good and evil are as restricted and relative 
to the position in which we stand as the terms ‘ above’ and ‘ below.’ 
It would be ridiculous to apply these valuations to the rings of 
Saturn or the moons of Jupiter, and the geography of goodness is 
therefore confined to the surface of this planet. The cosmos as a 
whole is not concerned with these local estimates. 

Broadly speaking, then, we regard those things as physically 
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good which experience shows to be good for us, and those things 
as bad which experience shows to be bad for us; the rest we 
ignore as out of reach and therefore valueless. We learn to dis- 
criminate between physical good and evil in the same way as 
between mushrooms and toadstools, by trying both. What works 
well works well ; practice makes principle as it goes along. | 

The local physical world to which we attach these pragmatic 
and utilitarian labels of good and evil may or may not be related 
to the moral world of conduct. But if it is not, it is curious that 
the latter has the same labels, which at least suggest a similar 
origin and significance, and the possibility of a similar standard of 
values. 

One important distinction, it is true, immediately discloses 
itself between the physical and the moral sphere. What is physi- 
cally good or evil is determined by every individual for himself— 
one man’s meat is proverbially another man’s poison ; but what 
is morally good or evil is determined by society. It is no longer 
the advantage of one, but of the group, that is sought; a new 
standard of reference is set up which acts in the interests of the 
larger unit, and if necessary subdues or even sacrifices the smaller 
to its purpose. It may therefore sanction methods of action in the 
interest of society which are contrary to the interests of indi- 
viduals; but the principle is the same in moral as in physical 
judgment. Those methods of conduct are socially good which 
experience shows to be profitable, and those methods bad which 
experience shows to be unprofitable. 

So far from manners making man, it is man that makes 
manners ; and ethics, like engineering, is the relation of available 
means to desired ends. The aim of every society is to ensure the 
permanence and prosperity of the group, as the aim of every 
individual is to ensure his own permanence and prosperity. But 
since the individual is transitory, whereas society is permanent, 
the group is more likely to impose its code on the individual than 
the individual on the group. The code is formulated for the 
advantage of the group rather than the individual, but also for 
the local advantage of a particular group rather than for humanity 
as a whole. Our estimates of moral, as of physical, good are 
therefore, in fact, geographical. 

The security of the next generation is essential to the per- 
manence of the group. But the extraordinary variety of marriage 
and inheritance laws through the ages shows that the permanence 
of the group can be secured in many different ways. When 
different societies have adopted monogamy, polygamy, and even 
polyandry as the family code, it is clear that some at least of our 
moral, like our physical, judgments are relative to the position 
in which we stand. However much we attempt to disguise it by 
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sanction and sacrament, ethical standards established on that 
basis must ultimately be pragmatic, and the code of sexual good 
and evil will be limited to the particular map of morals we are 
consulting at the moment.” 

Similarly we all hold it good to protect life, to be merciful to 
the weak, and to show kindness todumb animals. Sympathy and 
sorrow for the suffering of others is the noblest element in human 
nature ; but the range of these feelings is in fact very limited, and 
in uncomfortably close relation to our own advantage. Nobody 
pities a dangerous competitor who is baffled by an unexpected 
difficulty ; mercy in that direction is simply weakness. Com- 
passion is practically confined to our own stock and the few 
domesticated animals that serve our uses. Who was ever kind to 
a fish ? 

In dealing with other forms of life, we apply this rule of prag- 
matic utility quite simply. Animals or plants that are useful or 
a source of pleasure to ourselves we breed and care for ; those that 
are harmful or dangerous we persecute and do our best to exter- 
minate. If I kill a man (except in self-defence or war) I am a 
murderer. If I kill a dog I am cruel or careless. If I kill a wasp 
or mosquitg I am a benefactor.® 

Europeans do not in fact regard life as sacred; only human 
life, and then only within the recognised local sanctions. The 
rule that moral goodness means pragmatic utility could hardly be 
more clear. 

Are they then deceived who affirm with Kant the existence of 
an absolute moral law? I think not ; the difficulty arises, not in 
the affirmation, but in the definition. 
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It is the fact that every society exists, and can only exist, 
on the assumption that its members (a) speak the truth, (5) act 
honestly, and (c) do their duty. 

Of these assumptions I submit that the first is absolute 
morality, however it may be disguised in practice by necessary or 
conventional restrictions. 


* Incidentally, Carlyle’s theory that dynasties are ruined by the sexual 
immoralities of kings is not borne out by history. Charles I. lived respectably and 
was beheaded ; Charles II. lived dissolutely and died in his bed. Louis XIV. 
and XV. lived dissolutely and died piously ; Louis XVI. lived respectably and 
died on the scaffold. The last Emperors of Germany and Russia were true to 
their wives, and lost their thrones ; Leopold II., whose amours were notorious, 
kept his throne to the end. 

* We sometimes kill from kindness of heart, as when we put a favourite pet 
to death on account of old age or infirmity. But the position in fact is that we 
are ready to take life on grounds which we regard as sufficient if applied to others, 
but should most certainly regard as insufficient if applied to ourselves. 
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The second derives directly from the first, and is also absolute 
in theory, though similarly limited in practice. 

The third is an indispensable cement that binds and conditions 
the other two. But, unlike truth and honesty, duty is not abso- 
lute ; it is always relative to the position in which we stand. It 
is therefore not only more restricted in itself, but it affects and 


in practice limits our attitude towards truth and honesty. 

These three assumptions must have been effective from the 
first, for even in the most primitive society of two a man and 
woman must speak the truth to each other, act honestly together, 
and do their duty by one another, or the partnership falls short 
of full success. And since man has always lived in a society— 
because otherwise he could not perpetuate the stock—it is clear 
that these three virtues go back to the origin of humanity, and 
even earlier.‘ 

Now it is impossible to regard either truth or honesty as 
merely pragmatic qualities that have developed as and when they 
were wanted. Only the limitations on truth and honesty imposed 
by the current conceptions of duty in daily life can be regarded as 


pragmatic. 

It is obvious, for example, that honesty is not always the best 
policy, or there would not be so much deceit. But if honesty 
were of pragmatic origin, it would have evolved, like our ideas of 
good and evil, along trial and error lines; the first man who 
happened to be honest would have found he could afford to be 
honest, and in the end that it paid him to be honest. But in that 
case we should still have been dishonest at heart, and only honest on 
occasion and by calculation or compulsion ; whereas the reverse is 
actually the case. Man is honest, but some men are dishonest. 

Admittedly deception is often successful ; moreover, it often 
pays the individual—usually at the expense of society. It is 
nevertheless much rarer than straightforward dealing, which— 
despite such prudential maxims as caveat emptor—is the real 
basis of human conduct within the group in the great bulk of 
everyday actions and transactions.® 

There must always be a large balance of honesty over dis- 
honesty, or society could not continue to function. It is therefore 
reasonable to regard honesty as the original quality, and dis- 


* Social animals warn each other of approaching danger, and in that way 
speak the truth to each other. Deceit is widespread in Nature, but animals 
deceive other species, seldom their own. 

5 Corruption breeds not more than honesty, says Wolsey. But the point is 
that it breeds more quickly, and breeds where honesty would not have bred at 
all. Everybody knows that some fortunes are got by crooked means, but those 
who inherit them seldom refuse the title-deeds. 

® It is because honest work is the rule, and dishonest the exception, that we 
trust others with our lives as readily as we do. 
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honesty as a subsequent variation or corruption, in the same 
way that religion preceded the pious frauds which banked up the 
crumbling path to heaven. 

Duty, on the other hand, is essentially pragmatic and utili- 
tarian—its presence a family or tribal good, its absence a family or 
tribal evil. At its highest, in some crisis of the State, duty may 
involve suffering or the sacrifice of life itself in order that the 
group may be preserved ; at its lowest it may commit, command, 
or commend abominable crime. Duty is simply the discipline 
demanded by the unit as the price of survival; but since most 
men belong to more than one social unit, one duty is apt to 
conflict with another. 

In order that the family survives it may be necessary to deceive 
the tribe, and in order that the tribe survives it may be necessary 
to deceive the enemy. ‘Our business,’ said a bluff Englishman 
once, ‘is to prevent the foreigner from fooling us.’ Now the 
best way to do that is clearly to fool the foreigner first. Duty 
therefore strengthens the sense of truth and honesty within the 
group, but weakens it without. 

Truth and honesty, however, can never conflict ; for, unlike 
duty, they age absolute by nature, and neither pragmatic nor 
utilitarian. Here, then, is fundamental and universal morality ; 
but in its quest we have sought high above these local calculations 
of mere good and evil, and touched the greater altitudes of right 
and wrong. 

It is largely because moralists have burked this grave distinc- 
tion between what is right and what is merely good that our 
ethical systems have been confused and contradictory ; men have 
fought shy of the admission that absolute right may conflict with 
local good. No doubt goodness will generally coincide with 
right rather than wrong, and good men do not in practice habitu- 
ally lie and steal. But indisputably good men have been known 
to do wrong for the benefit of their class, and have thought it a 
duty to lie for the benefit of their country ; and there are more 
than enough of these exceptions, in which local good is divorced 
from general right (and perhaps more difficult cases, in which 
general right produces local evil) to demonstrate the wide gap 
between the principles of right and good. 

The truth is always right, but occasionally, as we all know, the 
telling of it makes for evil rather than good, and it may be the 
duty of the good citizen to economise its use and even, in 
extreme cases, to avoid or conceal it. These tactics are or 
should be, rare and hateful. But they arise because our estimates 
of good and duty are always relative to the position in which 
we stand at the moment, whereas right and truth are for ever 
independent of place and time and any personal and local con_ 
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siderations whatever. In practice, then, we profess the right but 
pursue the good. 


The assumption that men act honestly and speak the truth is 
reasonably accurate within the group, but in contact with the 
stranger and the strange group animated by other and perhaps 
conflicting interests the currency of conduct is rapidly debased. 

The essential point about any social group is that it involves 
co-operation for common purposes combined with competition 
for individual purposes, but it is usually impossible to define the 
precise point where the one should begin and the other end. 
Competition within the unit is generally restrained when it begins 
to damage the efficiency of the unit, but the co-operation of 
individuals only reaches its maximum when it becomes sharply 
competitive with a rival unit. A band of brothers is proverbially 
united, but never so much united as when defending its existence 
against another band of brothers. 

This leads immediately and inevitably to a moral conflict in 
which patriotic duty, charged with the survival of the group, 
tackles truth and honesty single-handed and probably wins. The 
sense of loyalty to the unit, and playing the game for one’s side, 
is everywhere accepted as a political rule that admits of no 
exceptions. It is this overriding duty of working for the survival 
of the group which lays down that deception of opponents is 
justifiable, while desertion or treachery is unforgivable. 

But local good is here frankly opposed to absolute right ; 
deceit is condemned within the pack and condoned without. This 
is, of course, an impossible position for the moralist to whom good 
is an absolute value, and who now finds himself compelled to 
defend the truth within the group and tolerate untruth without. 
He cannot deny that loyalty is good. He cannot dispute that 
deception is evil. Yet here the two are identical. 

The only way out of this intolerable impasse is to recognise 
that truth and honesty are in themselves matters, not of good and 
evil, but of right and wrong, and to admit that along this fluctuat- 
ing border-line of group-interest we prefer the local good, because 
it pays a better dividend than absolute right. 

As a working maxim of practical politics I am inclined, though 
with some hesitation, to take the lower road in this matter; and 
this seems a defensible attitude, so long as we recognise frankly 
that this pragmatic path is in fact the lower and not the ideal 
way. ‘My country, right or wrong,’ is not a maxim that any 
thinking man can subscribe to without serious misgiving; it 
involves a complete abdication of the critical attitude in politics, 
and sooner or later the recognition, tacit or explicit, of the 
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supremacy and infallibility of an entirely authoritarian State. 
Such an attitude, if generally adopted, must lead to monstrous 
tyranny and eventually to worse evil than it momentarily 
avoids. 

But when actual danger threatens the country it is only on 
the most imperative call of conscience that these misgivings 
should be expressed. The freedom we insist on as a precious 
personal right in peace is necessarily restricted in war. We may 
suspect that our cause is not entirely just. But we may properly 
reflect that our country has done so much more for us than we are 
ever likely to do for our country that it is expedient to postpone 
the discussion to a more convenient season.’ 

Here, however, another difficulty arises, for most of us are 
members of more than one society, and the two groups may 
conflict. A man’s duty to his family, country, and Church may 
be opposed, and allegiance to class prove stronger than allegiance 
to clan ; he may then find himself in the critical position of having 
to choose between two competing loyalties, as did Wolsey, Pole 
and the Non-Jurors in the matter of Church and State. He 
naturally chooses the’ side which lies nearest his affections, but 
fidelity to the one necessarily implies infidelity to the other. The 
strongest Protestant, however, hardly suggests moral turpitude 
in the heart of Pole, or the most rigid Erastian in the renunciation 
of Sancroft. 

But he acquits them, not because they did good—which he 
strenuously denies—but because he recognises that they at least 
thought they were doing right. And by this reference to a higher 
standard he thus tacitly admits that even a mistaken sense of 
right can be pleaded as justification for great evil. 

again, a man may become impressed with the flaws in his 
own side’s position, and feel himself impelled either to revolt or 
join the other side, as did Luther and Newman. Both have been 
soundly abused, but both were so convinced they were right that 
not even partisanship can sustain the charge of treachery. 

All private judgment, in fact, involves the possibility of 
rebellion, and all Englishmen agree that rebellion may sometimes 
be justified. But rebellion, even when right, often produces great 
evils, and revolt even against ungovernable tyranny occasionally 
does as much harm as good. The best men of every age will 
follow the light of conscience as they see it, and pursue the right 
irrespective of where it may lead them, but clearly there is no 


* Heresy is deadly sin to the Churchman, as treason is to the patriot, because 
it strikes at the unity of that particular society; it is an appeal beyond the 
permitted frame of reference. A Christian afflicted with doubt would on the 
practical maxim in the text be justified in publishing his difficulty in normal 
times, but not when the Turks were under the walls of Vienna. 
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block-polity of social good here divided by a definite frontier from 
a block-polity of social evil. 

This relativity of the good, as distinct from the absoluteness 
that we attach to right, is again emphasised by the fact that good 
often comes out of evil, and evil out of good. Two wrongs can 
never make one right, but 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would man observingly distil it out. 


Shakespeare in this follows Seneca and the Stoics; and 
Southey, whose good philosophy is often obscured by his bad 
poetry, comes near the heart of the matter : 

Nothing in itself is good or evil 
But only in its use.® 

The two things, in fact, are so inextricably mixed that it is 
impossible to separate them. The criterion of good and evil, for 
society as for the individual, is our estimate of advantage to the 
unit concerned ; and except in that connexion the terms appear to 
be meaningless. They are properly local adjectives, not general 
substantives, and we have to look further afield for ultimate 
standards of right and wrong. 

This first great dualism of good and evil, however, was so 
near to everybody’s everyday experience that it became part of 
normal equipment, and these merely human attributes were 
subsequently exalted into universal abstractions with confusing 
results. Good, says Plato, is to be attributed to God alone; 
‘the cause of evil is to be sought elsewhere. That God, being 
good, is the Author of evil to anyone is to be strenuously denied 
and is not to be said or sung or heard in verse or prose by anyone 
whether young or old.’ 

The magnificent rhetoric crumbles before the simple fact that 
the same thing is sometimes good and sometimes evil; and 
outside the ambit of human necessity and desire we look in vain 
for cosmic good and evil. These considerations leave one doubtful 
whether God can be confined within such local dimensions ; and 
the doubts are not diminished by the controversy over the origin 
of evil. 

In practice the proposed solutions divide into four different 
categories. 

1. Let it be assumed that the universe is itself malignant. 

The tragic wife of The Mayor of Casterbridge expected every- 
thing from time and circumstance except fair play. Now if one 


® Madoc in Wales. And ef. the rumble-tumble rhetoric of Carlyle: ‘ In the 
huge mass of evil, as it rolls and swells, there is ever some good working imprisoned 


towards deliverance and triumph.’ 
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individual fails to get fair play, there seems no particular reason 
why another should ; indeed, it needs a long and rather intricate 
argument to show that the second postulate does not follow from 
the first.® 

But if nobody gets fair play, then life itself does not get a 
square deal from the universe ; and—provided we believe in a 
superior power at all—we must have been created by a maleficent 
Being, who not only permits us to suffer, but to suffer unneces- 
sarily ; and perhaps even indulges a private smile behind the 
scenes at our misfortunes and mistakes. In short, a God who 
does not play cricket and is no gentleman. 

Those who adopt this standpoint may possibly suffer from an 
inferiority complex, but at least they do not minimise the problem 
of evil. This primitive creed has in fact been near enough to 
common experience to be held at all times by large numbers of 
people, and some indication of its old vogue still survives in 
English law, which ascribes disasters to the act of God, and puts 
them in the same category as misfortunes due to the King’s 
enemies. 

But the view that the universe is malignant has long been 
abandoned as untenable. Whether the cosmos as a whole is 
friendly or unfriendly to life is an open question ; humanity itself 
looks uncommonly like a local by-product—the branch line of a 
branch line, whose insignificant traffic is of no particular concern 
to headquarters. But the fact—if it is a fact—need not worry 
us, since in this particular world, and at this particular time, we 
are getting a very fair run for our money. In any event, man 
is himself part of the universe, and the suggestion that the 
macrocosm produced a microcosm in order to persecute it into 
propitiating its master is frankly childish.” 

2. Let it be assumed, then, that the universe is itself beneficent. 

This rival and opposite attitude has been summarised in the 
Spencerian maxim that ‘ Evil tends perpetually to disappear ; 
progress therefore is not an accident but a necessity—it is a 
part of nature.’ Tennyson holds the same view, a trifle more 
dubiously : 


We trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 


This is the belief in progress, the gradual elimination of evil, 
and the expectation of ‘ Some far-off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.’ It is a pleasant creed, and at bottom much 


® See ‘ Huxley’s Problem of Justice,’ The Nineteenth Century, July 1929. 
2© In a famous anecdote Carlyle once sneered at a lady who remarked that she 
accepted the universe. He forgot that the bargain was necessarily reciprocal ; 
for a limited period at least the universe has accepted us—perhaps not quite at 
our own valuation. 
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the same hypothesis as a beneficent Providence and God of 
love. 

Nor is it inherently more improbable than its predecessor ; if 
the race of life is handicapped at all, it is as likely to be in our 
favour as against us. On the whole, too, there seems at first 
glance rather more evidence in support of this position; the 
advance of man does give specious plausibility to an aristocratic 
belief that can only have arisen among the more fortunate and 
prosperous stocks. Man is an egocentric animal, and belief in 
progress is naturally strongest among those who find themselves 
in the best seats; he who rides inside the car has quite a different 
idea of mud from those who are splashed by the wheels. 

But this attractive creed is vitiated by a logical weakness. 
It makes no serious attempt to explain the origin of evil, which 
must ex hypothesi have been greater at the beginning of things 
than now, and the more remote in time the act of creation the 
greater must have been the amount of evil permitted or produced 
by the presumptive Author of all good. Nor does this theory 
really explain the persistence of evil so well as its predecessor. 

There are, however, two possible alternatives to these pleasant 
and unpleasant theories. 

3. Since the world as most of us know it is neither entirely 
good nor entirely evil, it is conceivable that the good may come 
from one source and the evil from another ; and this belief leads 
directly either to dualism or polytheism. Either is in fact tolerable 
from the purely ethical standpoint. But the progress of religion 
has killed polytheism, and the advance of science has killed 
dualism ; and this third supposition has consequently no sufficient 
basis or background of fact. 

4. By a process of exclusion we are therefore driven back 
on the fourth, and indubitably least popular theory of all: that 
the superior powers which surround us are neither friendly nor 
unfriendly, but entirely equitable and invariably just. When 
things fall out as we desire we generally say they are providential, 
and when they run counter to our wish we curse the fates against 
us; but in this scheme man is the object neither of celestial 
solicitude nor revenge. There is no forgiveness of sin, no dog’s 
first bite, no First Offenders Act in these courts. Nature has 
neither spoilt darlings nor bullied children ; whether we like it or 
not we get plain justice without mercy, a perfectly square deal 
without fear, but also emphatically without favour. 

It is clear that this scheme consorts better with the evidence. 

The world was obviously not made specially for our benefit, 
and it does not quite suit our convenience ; rats steal the chickens 

we want to eat, weeds grow in flower-gardens, diseases kill our 
best friends and spare our worst enemies, and our little corner of 
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the cosmos does not always conduct itself as we could wish. We 
try to remould ‘ this sorry scheme of things ’ in so far as it fails to 
please us, but we are not really entitled to say that the cosmic 
process is moral if and when it suits us, and immoral if and when 
it does not. 

There must in fact be a balance of good over evil in the 
world, or we could not continue to exist. But although life is an 
altogether exceptional thing, the materials of which life is made 
are by no means exceptional ; and to say that there is a balance 
of good over evil is really to say no more than that the conditions 
under which we live must on the whole be favourable to life. As 
soon as conditions begin to be unfavourable, life begins to diminish 
in quantity or quality ; and as soon as they become definitely 
adverse, it ceases to exist. Since life is good, death is evil. But 
when life becomes evil, then death is good. 

But if that is so, the problem of good and evil automatically 
shrinks to very small dimensions ; these qualities are not cosmic 
properties at all, but simply labels we attach to things profitable 
or unprofitable to our uses. We must, it is true, be content to 
drop Goodness out of the Platonic trinity, as a local and human, 
not a generaLor universal valuation ; but perhaps we shall lose 
nothing if we put righteousness or justice in its place. 


A. Wyatt TILBy. 
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OuTSIDE the field of politics, where the ambiguous nature and 
the dubious benefits of liberty are perhaps at last beginning to 
be realised, there is a general agreement among our contemporaries 
that liberty is a good thing, and that we have more of it to-day 
than mankind has enjoyed at any previous epoch. The latter 
opinion, at least, is probably true. In art, literature and morals 
the principle that the individual is entitled to express his indivi- 
duality, without deference to any authority whatsoever, is 
commonly taken for granted, while at the same time the area 
within which he can exercise this freedom has, from social and 
other causes, been considerably enlarged. The advance in liberty 
has, therefore, been both theoretical and practical. But before 
we join in the chorus of self-congratulation an inquiry into the 
essential nature of liberty seems advisable. 

Liberty is a very volatile and elusive thing. It cannot be 
defined except by negatives, as the absence of restraint or inter- 
ference or constraint ; and it is elusive in fact as well as in idea, 
so that you cannot be sure when you have less or more of it. Is 
the boy, for instance, who is under pastors and masters, less or 
more free than the man who has given hostages to fortune, and 
who lives in daily terror of losing his job? Is the tramp in the 
hedge less or more free than the millionaire who flashes by in his 
Rolls-Royce ? If you turn from the individual to the community 
it is equally difficult to balance the accounts. Have women 
more or less liberty since they exchanged the right to be supported 
for the right to earn their own living? Have the Trade Unions 
been on the whole an instrument of freedom or of tyranny ? 
Different people would return different answers to these questions, 
and their answers would prove on examination to be dictated, 
not by their different notions of liberty (which is, as we have seen, 
a purely negative idea), but by their varying estimates of what 
makes life worth living. In other words, the only liberty that 
man, as a rational being, values is the liberty to choose and to put 
his choice into effect. : 

This fundamental truth has one very important consequence, 
which the advocates of liberty are prone to disregard. Liberty 
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is its own negation. Like the Hegelian thesis, it immediately 
begets its own antithesis. You are free to choose once ; but having 
chosen, you are bound by your choice. Before you exercised your 
liberty there was theoretically an infinity of possible choices 
before you ; after you have exercised it there is only one actuality 
behind you: and if there is anything in the psychology of habit, 
there are for ever fewer possibilities before you. You are free, 
let us say, to be faithful or unfaithful to your wife ; but having 
been unfaithful, you have lost that freedom, and if a similar 
opportunity arises, you are incalculably more likely to be 
unfaithful again. Your loss of freedom is prospective as well as 
retrospective. You have broken one convention, and you are 
well on the way to establishing another. Similarly Mr. Epstein, 
when commissioned to provide a memorial to W. H. Hudson, 
was free to produce a thing of beauty. He chose to produce Rima, 
and Rima is there. He has also established a convention, which 
somebody some day will have the fun of breaking. Anyone is 
free theoretically to write verse like Miss Sitwell or like Shake- 
speare, but he cannot write like both at once; and in writing 
like one he abjures ad hoc his freedom to write like the other. 

This elemefitary law—that you cannot both eat your cake and 
have it—is often forgotten in the modern craze for liberty. Many 
people, especially among the younger generation, seem to believe 
that they can use their freedom of choice and yet retain it 
indefinitely, whereas it is essentially a thing that perishes in the 
using. Not only are all choices obviously irrevocable, but no act 
of choice terminates in itself, but leads, naturally if not quite 
inevitably, to a series of similar choices. To choose at all is to 
choose a direction, unless our life is to be totally incoherent and 
disconnected. The most ardent lover of liberty would hardly 
choose such a life even if he could, nor could he if he would. 

The genesis and the working of this delusion may be illus- 
trated from the field of education. There was a time when the 
student at a university had a choice of four or five courses 
open to him: Theology, Law, Medicine, Mathematics or the 
Humanities. He is now free to select among forty or fifty courses ; 
and in some universities he can secure a single degree by a random 
mixture of half a dozen, ranging from Babylonia to dairy farming. 
In America they call this, significantly enough, the application of 
the democratic or elective principle. The results of such a system 
are not difficult to foresee. The youth who in three short years 
has switched from music to manures, and from astronomy to 
anthropology (nor is this by any means an extravagant supposi- 
tion), has certainly enjoyed more freedom than one who has 
confined his attention to the classics, but it would be a sheer abuse 
of language to call him an educated man. He has been deluded 
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by the offer of a multiplicity of choices into believing that he can 
make more than one effective choice, and in this he is typical of 
his age in its attitude to the problems especially of art and con- 
duct. The fatal modern heresy, as we shall see, is to suppose that 
in ethics and esthetics—that is, in the domain par excellence of 
human choice—there is an inexhaustible field for experiment, a 
limitless freedom to choose. 

It is next to be noted that the multiplication of alternative 
courses at a university is directly due to the advance of science, 
with its constant tendency to subdivide the field of knowledge and 
its basic conviction that every part of that field is equally worthy 
of cultivation. This fact, too, is symbolical, for it is to science 
that we chiefly owe the immense extension of practical, as distinct 
from theoretical, liberty, of which I spoke in my opening para- 
graph. Bacon, who must still be regarded as the prophet, though 
he has lost his title to be considered the founder, of modern 
science, wrote that ‘human knowledge and human power meet 
in one’; and science has, in fact, enormously enlarged the range 
of human choice, not only by giving us increased control over 
the physical and material universe, but by revealing to us 
unsuspected or ‘ forbidden ’ possibilities of our own nature, both 
social and individual. Psychology, the scientific exploration of 
the human consciousness, and, still more, of the ‘ unconscious,’ 
has, indeed, been largely responsible for the victory of the ‘ demo- 
cratic ’ principle along the whole front. The psycho-analysts have 
been the ‘ storm-troops’ of the intellectual revolution. They 
or their disciples have proclaimed, in opposition to the various 
religious, ethical or social codes, that all impulses have primda 
facie an equal right to expression, and that incalculable harm is 
done by unwarranted restriction of man’s native power of choice 
in deference to what it is the fashion to call ‘ irrational tabus.’ 
The reverberations of this doctrine, in art and literature as well 
as in morals, are too familiar to call for repetition. 

Hitherto we have been speaking as if the act of choice were, 
or could be, wholly capricious and irrational ; and, indeed, much 
that is unsound in Modernist theories is based, tacitly or explicitly, 
on this assumption. If our criticism of them is to be at all com- 
plete or constructive, it will be well to have a fuller and more 
positive idea of what is involved in the process of choosing. The 
first thinker to raise the problem of choice in a serious and clear- 
cut form was Aristotle, who described it as a union of reason and 
desire, as ‘reason desiring’ or ‘intelligent desire.’ He was 
closely followed by St. Thomas Aquinas, who, in discussing 
‘whether choice is an act of the will or the reason,’ decides that 
it is substantially an act of the will, but formally an act of reason, 
inasmuch as reason in a sense precedes the will and directs its 
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activity. And he says elsewhere that the freedom of the will 
resides not in the will itself, but in the reason. If choice is a 
combination of reason and desire, this conclusion is inevitable, 
for desire as such is a necessary response to stimulus, and if 
there is any freedom in the matter, it must be found in the faculty 
which says whether the desire is to be satisfied or not. 

An obvious reply to St. Thomas and his master is that a great 
many of our choices are purely immediate and instinctive, and 
that we certainly do not reason about them ; and this, it is urged, 
is especially true in regard to our artistic and literary preferences. 
But the criticism falls to the ground for two reasons. First, 
reason and desire are not entirely separate faculties, though for 
the purposes of philosophical discussion it is convenient to treat 
them as if they were. Actually there is an emotional element in 
all reasoning and an element of reason in all desire. Especially 
in so complex an expression of ‘ desire ’ as our liking for a parti- 
cular poem or statue a host of reasoned judgments has gone to 
form our ‘ taste,’ most of them long ago forgotten, but many still 
present and active in our consciousness, if we care to pay atten- 
tion to them. And secondly, even if we ever ‘ chose ’ purely from 
desire, like brute beasts, our humanity would reassert itself after 
the choice, and reason would tell us if we had chosen ill or well. 
This, it will be seen, implies that there is a standard of values, 
which the reason can apprehend, to which we conform or from 
which we deviate in every act of choice properly so called. 

It is in relation to the question of values, both ethical and 
esthetic, that the influence of science has been almost wholly 
deplorable. The province of science is fact, and its methods are 
purely quantitative. It takes no cognisance of quality, except 
in so far as that can be quantitatively measured, and it is quite 
incompetent to form judgments of value. Unhappily scientists, 
in certain departments, are perpetually tempted to transgress the 
boundaries of their province, and few of them are either anxious 
or able to resist the temptation, while the ignorant public increas- 
ingly look to them for guidance in regions where they are parti- 
cularly dangerous guides. The psycho-analysts are naturally the 
worst offenders, because the province of psychology—the analysis 
of the human soul—is one where the transition from fact to value 
is constantly and often imperceptibly made, and where it is, 
indeed, exceedingly difficult always to observe the vital distinction 
between the two. The psycho-analyst, as a man of science, 
traces a morbid condition in his patient’s mind or body to some 
obscure cause in that patient’s sexual life. We will assume that 
his diagnosis is correct, and note that so far he is firmly on the 


ground of fact. He then, as a physician, recommends a certain 
course of action, let us say, for the sake of argument, a breach of 
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the law of chastity. He has now passed over into the realm of 
values. The patient perhaps declines on religious grounds to 
take the psycho-analyst’s advice ; and the latter, if he belongs 
to a certain school of thought, has one more example to adduce 
of the disastrous effect of ‘ irrational tabus.’ 

Here the passage from judgments of fact to judgments of value 
is almost inevitable and probably unconscious, for the work of a 
medical practitioner lies in a sort of No-Man’s Land between the 
two. He assumes quite properly that, for those who consult him 
in search of health, health is the paramount consideration. In 
his special province health is the swmmum bonum, the supreme 
value to which all other values are relative and subordinate. It is 
for the specialist in another province, the moralist or theologian, 
to say whether, in a particular case, the pursuit of health is incom- 
patible with a higher good. We can hardly blame the physician, 
qua physician, for thinking and speaking as if his ‘ universe of 
discourse ’ were the only one that mattered ; but when he leaves 
his province, as many so-called sexologists are in the habit of 
doing, in order to teach a new and subversive morality, it is the 
function of a disinterested criticism to point out that he is acting 
ultra vires. It is very possible that our established code of sexual 
morality stands in need of cautious and intelligent revision, in 
the light of modern psychological discoveries. It is quite certain 
that a student of sexual abnormalities is the person least likely 
to assist us in the performance of so delicate a task. 

The root of our troubles, however, is not to be found in the 
tendency of the scientist to usurp the functions of the moralist 
or clergyman. Mischievous as that is, it is only a symptom of a 
more deeply-seated evil, namely, a fundamental inability in the 
general mind to grasp the distinction between fact and value, or 
rather a readiness to assume that all facts have an equal value. 
For the scientist presumably this is true, since any fact, how- 
ever seemingly insignificant, may serve to establish or disprove 
a hypothesis. But this worship of the actually existent has 
spread like a plague from the laboratory to the market-place, 
where it is likely to prove the most dangerous of all those idola 
fori against which Bacon uttered his solemn warning in vain. 
The Modernist movements in literature, art and music, in educa- 
tion, ethics and religion, are all to be explained by the single 
formula, All facts, all states of mind, have an equal value, an 
equal claim to respect, an equal title to be recorded. Plato says 
of the ‘ democratic man ’ 


Whenever he is told that, though some pleasures belong to the appetites 
which are good and honourable, others belong to the evil appetites, and 


that the former ought to be practised and respected, but the latter chas- 
tised and enslaved, he does not receive this true doctrine, nor admit it 
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into his castle. On the contrary, at all these assertions he shakes his head, 
and maintains that all appetites are alike and ought to be equally 
respected. 

One could scarcely ask for a more precise description of the state 
of mind which produces Freudian novels, expressionist. drama 
and the various extravagances of Modernist poetry, painting and 
sculpture. Plato adds, pertinently enough : ‘ You have certainly 
described a life that might be led by a man whose motto is 
** Liberty and Equality.’ ’’ Experimental methods have opened our 
eyes to the limitless wealth of possible directions that our activities 
might take, many of them hitherto unexplored ; and they have 
necessarily failed to supply us with any new principle of choice, 
while they are commonly supposed to have discredited the old 
ones. The situation is really paradoxical. In one sense we have 
more freedom to choose than any previous generation, but our 
freedom is nullified because we admit no valid reason for pre- 
ferring one course to another. In other words, if we are to reap 
any advantage of our liberty, we must have a scale of values. 

The act of choice, if it is not to be entirely random and motive- 
less, presupposes some sort of criterion, some ground for pre- 
ferring one thing to ahother. Even the ‘ democratic man ’ would 
presumably admit this; but he would immediately qualify his 
admission by saying that any such ground of preference must be 
personal to the individual. You cannot quarrel with the choice 
of the soul. One man prefers a Greek tragedy by Sophocles, 
another an American tragedy by Theodore Dreiser ; and no valid 
reason can be given why either should change his choice. The 
individual man—not man in general—is the measure of all things, 
and there is no common measure between individuals. 

If this attitude of ‘atomic’ individualism could really be 
maintained, it would be useless to discuss this question—or, for 
the matter of that, any question—any further. But the attitude 
breaks down in its mere statement, and that in two ways. First, 
if there were no common measure, no significant statement could 
be made. The only consistent behaviour for the thoroughgoing 
sceptic or individualist would be complete silence ; and Aristotle 
has, in fact, recorded the classic instance of a really honest sceptic 
who, having convinced himself of his own philosophy, very 
properly refrained thereafter from all utterance, and ‘ only moved 
his finger.’ To preach individualism is in intention to make 
converts and to found a Church, which is the pure negation of 
the faith. 

Secondly, all art and literature, no less than all social and 
political life, presupposes a common measure between at least 
some individuals, between the artist or the writer and his public. 
There must, again, be something—and a good deal—in common 
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among the numerous admirers of Theodore Dreiser, and among 
the less numerous (if only the living are counted) admirers of 
Sophocles. If this ‘something ’ were merely a mode of feeling, it 
would not get us much further, for feeling is essentially incom- 
municable, and there is a well-known proverb that warns us 
against disputing about tastes. If you happen to like a thing, 
then it is the sort of thing you like ; and there is no more to be 
said. Yet men continue to dispute about tastes, perhaps more 
often and more vehemently than about anything else, as though 
they had a secret conviction that more than a personal whim is 
involved. And common forms of speech, such as ‘a trained 
taste ’ or ‘ good taste,’ justify us in assuming that there is a right 
and wrong even in matters of feeling ; that it may be better to 
like Sophocles than Dreiser, or, of course, vice versé. But if that 
is admitted, some element besides feeling must necessarily enter 
into the mental act of choice, some faculty of judgment, some 
objective standard of value ; and the individual man is no longer 
the only measure. 

This additional element, if it is to serve as a common measure 
between man and man, to which both alike can appeal, can be 
nothing but reason, which is the same in all men, however different 
their feelings may be. We are thus led back to the Aristotelian 
definition of choice as a combination of desire and reason, and 
we are now in a better position for seeing how and where the 
modern spirit has been led astray in dealing with problems of art 
and conduct, which belong to the realm of values, by its obsession 
with scientific method, which is properly applicable only to the 
realm of fact. To the man of science, as we have already seen, 
all facts are equally interesting, simply because they are. The 
modern error is to infer from this, in the sphere of art, that all 
facts, all moods, all fancies, are equally worthy of representation, 
and, in the sphere of conduct, that all impulses and desires are 
equally entitled to expression in action unless, of course, like 
the impulse to homicide, they would bring one too forcibly into 
conflict with the existing social order. In other words, the ten- 
dency is to eliminate the rational element (the element of valua- 
tion) altogether from the process of choice, whether as exhibited 
in esthetic appreciation or in human behaviour, and to leave the 
other element of feeling or desire entirely unregulated by any 
standard of values. 

Certain artistic and ethical valuations are found in practice 
to be already established, but these are, for some mysterious 
reason, assumed to be purely conventional and arbitrary and 
stultifying, and the individual is urged to flout them in every 
possible way, to regard the world of art or morals as a virgin field 
for experiment. 
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This is where the method of science is practically misleading 
in the world of values. Experiment is appropriate in dealing 
with facts whose only claim to attention is their bare existence, 
for all facts as facts are equal and indifferent : you can manipu- 
late and combine them at your pleasure. But in the realms of 
goodness and beauty, that is, of conduct and art, or of choice, 
you experiment at your peril, for you are dealing with values, a 
totally different order of reality. So universally is this truth 
recognised that the most ultra-modern of modern parents would 
forbid his child certain forms of conduct and even, one may 
surmise, the reading of certain books. If he were pushed to justify 
this defection from his principles, he might excuse it as a con- 
cession to social exigencies, or, if he were exceptionally honest, 
admit that until he has attained a certain development the indi- 
vidual is not qualified to be the measure of all things to himself, 
but must conform to an externally-imposed standard. To admit 
this, however, is virtually to surrender the whole position, for it 
is to limit most rigorously the individual’s right to experiment, 
since you compel him to conform to tradition and convention 
until his character and tastes are, in all essentials, irrevocably 
fixed, and he has acquired a scale of values against which he may, 
indeed, rebel, but from whose influence he can never wholly free 
himself. 

The truth is that, even if all men did not in their heart of 
hearts accept the established valuations in the sphere of beauty 
and goodness as being, in the main, right and reasonable, still it 
follows from the very nature of choice that the individual could 
not afford to experiment for himself except within very narrow 
limits. For to choose is always, to some extent, to bind yourself 
by your choice ; and therefore we cannot afford in our short lives 
to make many avoidable mistakes. Tradition is, after all, the 
result of centuries of experiment. You may, if you please, try a 
new course of conduct, or one that seems to you new, in sexual 
matters, but you do so entirely at your own risk, and when 
you have tried it it will no longer be new; it will have all the 
staleness of the fait accompli. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and it is you who will have to eat it. Is it not conceivable, 
is it not rather highly probable, that in all the myriads of human 
years every possible variety of sexual conduct has been tried, 
that the failures have been eliminated, and that the type of con- 
duct which has survived, in the shape of convention, has been on 
the whole the most successful, because it is the best ? 

In the province of art the weight of these considerations is 
still more obvious, because so many of the rejected experiments 
have survived for our edification. Some of the crudest and most 
grotesque efforts of Modernist sculpture and painting undeniably 
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make a certain appeal which can be felt even by those who most 
deplore the tendencies they represent. Without being beautiful, 
they possess the elusive qualities of ‘ character ’ and ‘ suggestive- 
ness’; and they owe these qualities, as the name of the latter 
shows, to the power of association. They seem to recall some- 
thing which hovers on the fringes of consciousness like a vanishing 
dream ;. and what they recall is partly the barbarous but sincere 
attempts of primitive or decadent art in foreign countries or 
distant ages, partly the impressions or fancies of our own child- 
hood. There is an arresting oddity about them, as of things seen 
in a strange light or from a curious angle, and represented with 
a kind of rude symbolism. They are in effect experiments born 
out of due time, when the age for experimenting has gone by, 
and performed by men who have deliberately forgotten 2" that 
art has learnt and embodied in tradition. When they are successful 
they recapture momentarily the childhood of the individual or 
the race ; but it is a second and self-conscious childhood, nor does 
it ever reach true originality, because, as can be read at large in 
the most flattering critiques, it inevitably reminds us of Assyrian 
or Mongolian or Palzolithic art. 

It is strange in a scientific age, when we have laid so 
thoroughly to heart one-half of the message of science—the value 
of experiment—that we should so totally neglect the other half, 
the principle of the accumulation of knowledge. The man of 
science accepts the work of Newton or Darwin as a basis for 
further experiment (even when that work has proved partially 
defective) ; he does not launch out into the blue, as if Newton 
and Darwin had never existed. Why, then, should the sculptor 
ignore the achievement of Praxiteles and Michelangelo, or the 
moralist the achievement of Aristotle and Aquinas ? The explana- 
tion of this absurd discrepancy is to be found in the modern 
heresy which denies the rational element in choice and, as a 
corollary, the existence of objective standards to be apprehended 
by the reason. Science, according to the modern view, deals with 
realities which exist independently of our apprehension of them ; 
art and morality deal with purely subjective states of our own 
minds and feelings. Therefore, in regard to the former, definite 
and assured discoveries can be made, by which posterity may 
profit ; in regard to the latter, all is in a perpetual state of flux, 
and each generation has to create its own values anew. 

The only escape from this philosophy of despair is to recognise 
the independent reality of standards of beauty and goodness and 
the existence in man of a faculty of right reason which tells him 
whether his works (in the widest sense of the word), his choices 
in art and conduct, are in accordance with those standards. I 
use the term ‘ right reason,’ though it is, strictly speaking, tauto- 
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logical, because it admirably serves the purpose for which Aristotle 
invented it, to denote reason, not as an abstract power, but as it 
functions in human life in the mind of the good or prudent man, 
reason working in the sphere of probable rather than absolute 
truth, and manifesting itself in the act of choice. This, and this 
alone, supplies a common measure between man and man. It is 
also the unifying principle which binds together all the different 
interests within the life of the individual or the community. 
Science and art, law and morality, poetry and religion, are but so 
many manifestations of right reason, for ‘ she, being one, hath 
power to do all things, and remaining in herself, reneweth all 
things.’ And because right reason is one, all its varied manifesta- 
tions are in harmony with one another. There is a vital congruity 
between sound art and sound morality, though it is by no means 
the business of art to teach morality. The perfection of human 
life would be + ‘ the complete and harmonious development of all 
our faculties under the control and guidance of right reason.’ 
This principle supplies a test or standard which we can apply 
indifferently in ethics or esthetics ; and it will result in a decisive 
rejection of much that-is most typically modern. Imagine a child 
reared amid the visible influences of Modernist painting and 
sculpture, and whose soul was nourished on Sitwellian poetry 
and the novels of Joyce. We need not ask whether he would 
grow up good or happy, for those are terms whose meaning is 
much disputed ; but we can form a shrewd guess as to whether 
he would be likely to attain a complete and harmonious develop- 
ment. 

We can now see why we are safe, on the whole, in following the 
guidance of tradition. Right reason being, as we have seen, the 
vital principle of the social organism, assimilates and incorporates 
into the body of tradition what is harmonious with itself, and 
rejects what is discrepant. This is the force that controls our 
seeming liberty of choice. We are free to choose in matters of 
conduct or art, that is, in the realm of values; but though our 
field of choice has apparently been enormously extended by the 
breaking down of ethical and artistic conventions, we are still, as 
of old, free only to choose well or ill, and we choose ill unless we 
choose in accordance with right reason. 


Puitre S. RICHARDS. 


1 Irving Babbitt, Literatuve and the American College, p. 174. 
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ANOTHER ASPECT OF VOTING REFORM? 


THERE is little sign of public enthusiasm for any reform in our 
method of voting. The country is advised to leave well alone, 
and would probably be content to follow that advice ; or even to 
leave moderately ill alone, for fear of substituting something 
worse. The country may be right. It is not claimed for the 
proposals which follow that, if put into practice, they would 
inevitably produce an improvement on our present system. 
What is claimed is that, novel and even grotesque as they may 
appear at first sight, a consideration of their merits and demerits 
will provoke thought on the question, still remarkably obscure, of 
what precise aims we should have in view when we contemplate 
voting reform. 

Some people approach this problem along the avenue of theory. 
They say that no man should be forced to vote for a party which 
he cannot whole-heartedly support, and that the relative strength 
of each party in the Legislature should correspond as closely as 
possible with its relative strength in the country. With others 
practical considerations are dominant. The great thing is to 
secure a succession of strong and stable Governments, which will 
in the long run govern approximately in sympathy with that 
elusive thing called public opinion. The best hope of this lies, it 
is held, in the maintenance of our present system, especially if 
there is any hope of a time coming when we shall be content once 
more with two parties. Shortcomings in respect of mathematical 
accuracy matter comparatively little. 

Each of these views implies an admission that considerations 
of theory dictate one thing and considerations of practice some- 
thing quite different. The conspicuous weakness of the position 
of the theorists is that it is more than doubtful whether their 
proposals, such as proportional representation, the second ballot, 
and the alternative vote, would produce anything like that exact 
correspondence between the strength of parties in the Legislature 
and in the country which they assume to be desirable. That has 
already been sufficiently demonstrated in a previous issue of this 


1 The following articles have recently appeared in the Review on this subject : 
Disfranchised,’ by R. M. Montgomery, K.C., in July, and ‘ A Plea for the Majority 
Vote,’ by Sir E. Hilton Young, in September.—Ep1Tor. 
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Review. But their proposals may also be attacked, not because 
they fail to give effect to the theory they start from, but on the 
ground that that theory is mistaken, and gives the elector a false 
impression as to his only proper and possible function. That 
second line of attack is adopted here, though in the insidious 


form of advocacy of a modification of one of the alternatives 
just rejected. 

It may be assumed, if previous form can be taken as a guide, 
that with the British public it is practical considerations which 
will weigh most. It would be glad to see existing inconveniences 
and inconsistencies rectified, and it does not wish that any party 
should be violently done to death so long as it alone provides 
adequate expression for a large body of opinion, but it would 
strenuously oppose any change calculated to hinder a return to 
the two-party system. For this reason, apart from their failure 
to achieve the mathematical perfection at which they aim, 
proportional representation and the second ballot are unlikely 
to win general support. It is comparatively a minor objection 
that they make elections a more complicated process. Their 
chief vice is that they would tend to keep old parties alive even 
though they had outlived their usefulness, and would positively 
encourage the emergence of new parties. The case against the 
alternative vote in this respect is not so strong. IfA., B., and C. 
are candidates at a contested election at which the alternative 
vote is in force, and the differences between A. and B. are less 
fundamental than the differences which divide each of them from 
C., then, unless one of them is confident that he can carry the 
seat without help, A. will have a motive for securing the tolerance 
of B.’s supporters, so that they will regard him as a second best, 
and vice versé. There will be a movement towards compromise 
where compromise is least difficult, and forces will tend to marshal 
themselves into two groups confronting each other across the line 
of deepest political cleavage. The alternative vote, then, would 
often tell in favour of a return to, rather than a further divergence 
from, the two-party system. 

If this is so, one strong argument in its favour is that it might 
abolish the need for itself. If the two-party system were effec- 
tively restored, we should have the conditions which, as we have 
assumed, make for strong and stable government, and the alter- 
native vote would lapse into disuse. But its merits or defects 
pending that restoration deserve to be considered. We are now 
concentrating on practical considerations, but we must remember 
that these are not concerned only with the post-election develop- 
ments in Parliament which decide whether a strong and steadily 
supported Government shall be placed in power; it is also in 
the long run of the highest practical importance that the humble 
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elector of the rank and file should feel when he performs his 
quinquennial act of citizenship that he is performing a useful and 
intelligible function. One of the greatest evils in the present 
state of affairs is the stultifying uncertainty from which the 
elector often suffers as to whether the effect of his vote will corre- 
spond in any way with his intention in givingit. If there are only 
two candidates he may like neither, but at least he knows that if 
he votes for A. he will help him, and not B. On the other hand, 
if A., B., and C. are candidates and his main and perfectly legiti- 
mate concern is to keep out C., he may not be able to tell without 
the gift of prophecy whether his best chance of doing so is to vote 
for A. or B. It must be admitted that, if there are only three 
candidates, and two obviously stand together in comparatively 
sharp opposition to the third, the alternative vote will in this 
connexion also do good and clarify rather than obscure the issue 
for the voter. But if there are more than three candidates, or if 
much cross-voting is probable, the added complication of the 
second vote will only make it harder for him to estimate the 
actual result of any given allocation of his preferences. 

Another objection to the alternative vote, though the case 
against it on these grounds is not so strong as against some other 
changes proposed, is that it complicates election procedure to 
some extent since it involves two successive counts. 

The system now to be described would, it is suggested, have 
advantages over the alternative vote in respect of all the three 
difficulties or desiderata touched on above. In the first place, it 
would set up an even stronger pressure in the direction of a return 
to the two-party system than now exists or would exist with the 
alternative vote in force ; in the second place, it would do some- 
thing to ensure, pending that return, that the effect of the vote 
should correspond better than it now does with the intention of 
the voter ; in the third place, it would leave the system of record- 
ing and counting votes almost as simple as it is at present. 

Roughly speaking, it may be described as the system of the 
alternative vote so modified that it is the candidates themselves 
who decide whether any two of them may be coupled together as 
alternatives, while it is left to their common supporters each of 
them to indicate which of the two is his first choice. Suppose 
that, in a contested election where there are more than two 
candidates, any two of them may declare, at some prescribed 
interval before nomination day, that they go to the poll as 
‘ combined candidates,’ and that the effect of such a declaration 
is that all the votes recorded in favour of either of them are 
allotted to that one of the two who receives the greater number. 
For instance, A., B., and C. are candidates in a certain con- 
stituency, and A. and B. have declared that they stand as ‘ com- 
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bined candidates.’ A. scores 10,000 votes, B. 5000 and C. 
13,000. B.’s 5000 votes are allotted to A., who is elected with 
15,000 votes against C.’s 13,000. 

Without denying the rather strange and violent first appear- 
ance of these proposals, let us begin by considering what claim 
they have to the advantages attributed to them above. In the 
first place, there is the question of pressure towards a return to 
the two-party system. At first sight it might seem that it would 
not be as strong as under the alternative vote, since two candi- 
dates must avow their mutual affinity before they can profit by 
it, and they might be unwilling to do that. But the advantage 
of ‘ combining ’ would be so much greater and more certain than 
the advantage under the alternative vote of winning the tolerance 
of another man’s supporters that it should overcome that reluct- 
ance. Each will continue to aim at an independent majority 
over any other candidate ; but each will declare his readiness, if 
elected by a ‘ combined’ vote, to work for some sort of greatest 
common measure of the two separate party policies. Secondly, 
and as a result of this, the effect of the vote and the intention of 
the voter are likely to correspond more closely. He may like A. 
and his policies very, much, and dislike B. and his policies very 
much, but at “any rate if he now votes for A. he does so fore- 
warned of contingent unpleasant results. Thirdly, except that 
there must be a final addition of two of the three totals, the 
method of voting and counting remains exactly as at present. 

It will be said that it is in connexion with the second of these 
claims that the argument is clearly unconvincing. To pretend 
that you are adding to the powers and privileges of the elector 
when you give two candidates the right to decree that whoever 
votes for one of them shall be treated as ipso facto giving his 
second preference to the other must be absurd. 

As a first step towards answering this objection one may 
consider what sort of power can, in the nature of things, be 
exercised by the ordinary elector. If a man is a member of a 
charabanc party of twenty persons about to select one out of 
half a dozen objectives, he does not feel aggrieved if his choice 
has to be made between two alternatives neither of which appeals 
to his particular fancy. If he is one of twenty talkers, he does 
not expect to dictate the topic of conversation. Yet para- 
doxically, when he is one of twenty million voters, though it is 
likely to be a very small proportion of what he wants that he is 
able to persuade millions of others to want, he is liable to regard 
it as an outrage if he is obliged to choose between two alternatives 
both of which are distasteful to him. If his grievance is real, the 
inference is that they are right who say that every voter should 
be provided with a party for which he can vote with unqualified 
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enthusiasm. No doubt sometimes a type of thought or aspira- 
tion arises so essentially new that no existing party could repre- 
sent it, and it must create its own medium of expression. This 
may well have been the justification for the creation of the Labour 
Party. But this does not signify that it would be sound either 
theoretically or practically to smooth the path for the formation 
of new parties. Every new policy on its way towards fruition 
has to pass through two phases—the phase of persuasion and the 
phase of political action. It is commonly made a reproach 
against party leaders that they keep their ears to the ground. 
Whether it is a foolish reproach or not, it implies that, if the work 
of persuasion on behalf of some new cause has been successfully 
accomplished, one of the existing parties will be likely to shoulder 
the burden of the necessary political action. It is true that by 
forming a separate group and securing even a handful of repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature the adherents of a new movement 
may bring it earlier within the range of political action. But 
their achievement will be premature—unprofitable to themselves 
unless they aim at coercing the still unpersuaded majority, and 
highly obstructive to the orderly and logical development of 
public affairs. Whatever satisfaction the fanatical adherents of 
fixed ideas might derive from the existence of such a multiplicity 
of groups, pro-this and anti-that, that almost every man would 
have a chance of voting for his pet enthusiasm, the average 
elector, mainly interested in orderly progress and good govern- 
ment, would be no better off. His power would cease with his 
vote. What Government was formed and what laws were passed 
would depend on post-election bargainings over which he would 
have no control whatever. 

When, therefore, in accordance with our suggestions, the 
candidates are given the power to tell the elector that his vote for 
A. will, in certain circumstances, help B., they are only warning 
him before the election of what, whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
may in any case happen in effect after it. Any system which 
pretends to offer the voter increased power by giving him the 
opportunity of voting for a party cut exactly after the pattern of 
his fancy is a fraud. What can and should be done is to give the 
elector the maximum pre-election knowledge of post-election 
probabilities, and to ensure that, though neither of these prob- 
abilities may be really pleasant to him, his vote shall tell with all 
its small weight in favour of the less unpleasant. Moreover, the 
position of the candidates vis-a-vis the electors is obviously no 
more autocratic in this than in any other matter. They will not 
seek support as combined candidates on behalf of some formally 
defined greatest common measure of their separate policies unless 
they have reason to believe that such action will be pleasing to the 
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bulk of their supporters. They are not likely so to act, moreover, 
unless there has been some sort of concordat with a view to provi- 
sional co-operation between their party leaders, and it will be to 
the interest of those leaders also accurately to interpret public 
feeling in this as in other matters. If they do make a mistake, 
local organisations will have the same power in this as in other 
cases of breaking away from the party policy, and will be able to 
put up independent ‘ non-combining ’ candidates. 

If, however, it should still seem that the elector is being 
treated rather violently, it would be possible without introducing 
any dangerous complication to provide an additional safeguard 
for his liberties. Below the spaces containing the names of the 
candidates, when any two of them have combined, might be 
allotted another space in which would be printed the words: 
“If your vote is in no case to be transferred to another candidate 
place a X here: . .’ The votes in that case, assuming once 

. more that A., B., and C. are candidates, and that A. and B. have 
combined, would be counted into five instead of into three piles. 
There would be transferable votes for A., non-transferable votes 
for A., transferable and non-transferable votes for B., and votes 
for C. Only qne count would still be necessary, and at the end of 
it a process of addition and comparison only very slightly more 
complicated than before. Reverting to the figures given above, 
if of B.’s 5000 votes 1900 were non-transferable, A. would still 
get in; if 2100 of them were non-transferable, C. would get in. 
In other words, if B. had misinterpreted his supporters in com- 
bining with A., and imputing to them a readiness to accept A. as 
second choice, and if a considerable number of them would prefer 
to risk a victory by C., they would be able to give most effective 
expression to their preference. 

The kind of service popularly expected of the soldier is spec- 
tacular heroism at some moment of supreme danger. The kind 
of service really needed from him is such conscientious per- 
formance of a multitude of distressingly trivial duties as will 
equip him with a knowledge and self-control never in all prob- 
ability to be fully tested. Similarly the staunch democrat is 
liable to think the citizen should constantly be in a state of 
emotional enthusiasm for some noble and moving cause. What is 
really needed of him is the most honest, sober, and conscientious 
discharge possible of the very prosaic occasional duty of choosing 
between two or more alternatives, all of them perhaps un- 
attractive. To render his one act of truly national citizenship 
more intelligible and significant for every man is to fortify the 
health of the democracy. 

N, W. CLayTon, 


1921 
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AIR POLLUTION 


LONDONERS during the summer months of the present year have 
had an ocular demonstration of the advantages of a cleaner and 
purer atmosphere, for the air in June and July was exceptionally 
free from dust and smoke, and the numerous Colonial and Ameri- 
can visitors must have been surprised by the beauty of the views 
obtained when approaching the Metropolis either by road or rail 
from the south over the numerous bridges which span the Thames. 
The wide sweep of the river in the foreground, the towers and 
spires of the Houses of Parliament, of Westminster Abbey and 
of the City churches in the middle distance, and the great dome 
of St. Paul’s rising against the grey background in the east, made 
a picture which lacked nothing in artistic value. . 

Miss Ethel Mannin, the novelist, has stated recently in an 
article which appeared in one of our widely-circulated daily 
journals that as a nation we do not take sufficient pride in the 
attractions and beauties of our own country; and she might 
have added to the list of these neglected attractions the wonderful 
views which may be observed from many vantage points of our 
capital city. The correspondence columns of The Times have 
contained several letters recently on this subject, and I agree 
with the correspondent who states that one of the finest views 
in London is that obtained from the footbridge over the lake in 
St. James’s Park, or from the Duke of York’s Steps, at the bottom 
of St. James’s Street. 

We hear much from Americans and from our countrymen who 
have visited the States of the striking effects which are produced 
by the towering buildings of New York, but Londoners rarely 
boast of the beautiful views, which can be obtained from many 
vantage points, of the historic buildings and churches of their 
city on such clear days as we have experienced during the present 
summer. 

The clearness of atmosphere has not been due entirely to the 
brilliant sunshine, or to the absence of moisture in the air. It has 
been caused chiefly by the fact that the heat required for cooking 
the meals of London’s 7,500,000 inhabitants and for other pur- 
poses, has been provided almost entirely by the use of gas, elec- 
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tricity, or some smokeless form of solid fuel. The many thousands 
of inefficient smoke-producing grates which are still in existence 
in the older houses of the Metropolis have been out of commission 
during this glorious summer, and the use of bituminous coal con- 
sequently has been reduced to a minimum. 

Support for the opinion that the domestic grate and chimney 
are responsible for the greater portion of the contamination of 
our town and city atmospheres with soot can be found in the 
fact that the industries and factories located in and around 
London were at work as usual this summer, and were contributing 

_ their normal amounts of soot and dust to the atmosphere. Direct 
tests made in other towns, and the figures for air pollution 
collected during the coal dispute in 1926, have strengthened the 
view that it is the domestic hearth which contributes the larger 
portion of carbonaceous impurity to the atmosphere, and not 
until public opinion has been sufficiently aroused to make the 
use of smokeless fuel compulsory in all domestic heating appliances 
can we expect the clearer skies and charming vistas of the summer 
months in London to be witnessed during the autumn and winter 
months of the year. 

As regardsthe education of the public, it is interesting to note 
that the two societies which have been in existence for some years 
for propaganda work concerning the evil effects of smoke and 
for promoting greater efficiency in the combustion of solid fuel 
for domestic and industrial purposes are about to join forces. 
Before the end of the present year it is probable that this fusion 
will have been effected, and that the London Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society, which was formed in 1899, will have amalgamated 
with the Smoke Abatement League of Great Britain, which came 
into being ten years later, and that a new body, to be known as 
the National Coal Smoke Abatement Council, will have taken their 
place. This Council will maintain offices in both London and 
Manchester, while other towns and cities affiliated to the move- 
ment will have representatives upon it, and it is hoped that this 
pooling of resources and experience on the part of the two existing 
societies will result in greater efficiency in the educational work 
relating to smoke abatement in this country 

In connexion with the efforts to extend more widely the uses 
of electricity for heating purposes as a substitute for raw coal, it 
must be regretted that the proposal to erect a super-power station 
in the Battersea Park district of London should have been met 
with such a chorus of disapproval. The opponents of this scheme 
seem to have lost sight of the fact that the closer a power station 
can be placed to the consumers of the current it produces the 
lower will be the losses and costs of transmission, and the lower the 

price at which the electric units can be sold. The bare overhead 
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lines which are generally employed for transmitting high-tension 
electric current in the industrial and country districts cannot be 
employed in the densely-populated London area, and the cost of 
transmitting current underground from super-power stations 
twenty or thirty miles distant from the locality where it is to be 
used would double or treble the cost of the current to the con- 
sumer, since the outlay upon cables and the cost of laying them 
would be enormous. The plans for the Battersea Power Station, 
however, have been sanctioned by the Central Electricity Board, 
and also by the Commissioner of Works; and since the station 
is now in course of erection, the following examination and 
estimate of the increase of air pollution which may be expected 
to follow its completion and operation should prove of interest. 

Waste gases from modern power stations, employing pulverised 
fuel for firing the boilers, contain always large amounts of fine 
dust, which is carried into the chimney shafts by the high draught 
employed. These waste gases contain also sulphur in the form 
of sulphurous acid gas, but little or no soot or tarry matters, since 
the temperature of the furnaces is too high and the combustion is 
too efficient to permit the formation of any smoke under normal 
conditions of work. Ash in the form of fine dust, grit in the form 
of half-consumed particles of coke, and sulphur in the form of 
sulphurous acid gas are, therefore, the chief air-polluting products 
of these stations. 

The removal of the dust and grit can be effected without much 
difficulty by various types of dry dust and grit catcher, which 
operate upon the centrifugal principle. Nearly all modern power 
stations making use of dust-firing are equipped with dust and 
grit catchers, and it is claimed that 90 per cent. of the solid 
impurity of the waste gases can be removed in this way. The 
removal of the sulphurous acid is a more difficult problem, since 
this involves washing the gases before their discharge into the 
atmosphere. Chemists and engineers are now investigating the 
possibilities of carrying this out with large volumes of gas 
economically and efficiently. I believe that these experiments 
will lead up to some practical result, and that an apparatus 
will be evolved which will enable the larger portion of the 
gaseous impurities and acid constituents of the waste gases of 
power stations to be condensed and removed without enormous 
expense for plant. The SO, gas is formed, it may be explained, 
from the combustion of the sulphur which is contained in the raw 
fuel as iron pyrites, or, as the men themselves call it, ‘coal 
brasses.’ The amount of this impurity varies greatly in different 
classes and seams of coal, and in some of the cheaper varieties of 
bituminous fuel it may rise to as much as 4 per cent., or to one 
twenty-fifth of the weight of coal as mined. The average for 
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British coals, however, is 2 per cent. When this fuel is consumed, 
one-half of the sulphur is converted into sulphurous acid gas and 
escapes into the atmosphere, while the other half remains in 
the ash, in combination with lime and magnesia. According to 

_ an estimate made by Dr. John S. Owens, the total consumption 
of coal in London for domestic and industrial purposes amounts 
to 17,000,000 tons per annum. Assuming that this fuel contains 
on the average 2 per cent. of sulphur, about 170,000 tons of this 
element, in the form of sulphurous acid gas, are being turned 
annually into the atmosphere. This is equivalent to 1400 tons 
of sulphuric acid per day. 

Comparing this very surprising total with the actual figures 
obtained from the chemical examination of the contents of the 
gauges employed for the air pollution observations in the 
London area, we find that the sulphuric acid which is brought 
down by the rainfall is only about one-fiftieth of this amount, 
and that the aggregate fall for the whole of the greater London 
area amounts to about 10,000 tons of sulphuric acid per annum. 
It would seem evident, therefore, from these figures that the larger 
proportion of the gaseous impurities produced by the combustion of 
coal are carried dy the winds far beyond the metropolitan area, and 
are not precipitated or carried down with the rainfall within the 
confines of the city. 


TABLE I 


The total amount of sulphur collected in London and Glasgow from 
1916 to 1928 expressed as tons of SO, per square mile per annum. 


Year. London. Glasgow. 
1916 72 92 
1917 68 89 
ro18 60 84 
1919 70 77 
1920 53 59 
Ig2I 27 42 
1922 25 34 
1923 36 38 
1924 33 41 
1925 41 51 
1926 32 46 
1927 40 43 
1928 40 50 


Table I. contains figures for the whole period of the observa- 
tions, showing the amount of sulphuric acid collected by the air- 


pollution gauges in London and Glasgow. These figures have 
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been compiled by Dr, John S, Owens, the General Superintendent 
of the Air Pollution Measurements, and are quoted from the 
Transactions of the Institute of the Engineers-in-Charge for March 
1929. The variations in the totals for sulphuric acid follow very 
much the same course as the totals for solid impurities, and a 
considerable reduction in the amount of sulphuric acid occurred 
during the years 1916 to 1921, the minimum being reached in the 
years 1921-22 both in London and Glasgow. Since the latter 
year there has been an increase which has continued down to 
the latest return, which covers the twelve-months period up to 
March 31, 1928. 

The general trend of the changes that have occurred in the 
amounts of solid matter and of sulphuric acid for the two cities 
is clearly shown in the diagram reproduced on p. 7, which 
represents the figures for London and Glasgow in the form of 
curves for the whole period of the observations. In spite of the 
rise in recent years, it will be noted that the general direction of 
these curves is downwards. 

. Considering now the vexed question of the amount of increase 

of air pollution which is likely to result in London from the erec- 
tion and operation of a super-power station at Battersea, expert 
opinion is widely at variance. The writer’s personal view is that, 
since Londoners are burning already over 17,000,000 tons of coal 
annually for domestic and industrial purposes, the burning of 
another 750,000 tons is not likely to affect very greatly the air 
pollution of the Metropolis. At the very worst an addition of 
4 per cent. to the existing air pollution can occur, but should it 
be possible for the waste gases from these huge modern power 
stations to be submitted to cleaning and washing processes, 
without undue expense, before they are discharged into the 
atmosphere, the increase of atmospheric pollution from sulphur 
might be regarded as hegligible. 

The erection of the huge power station at Battersea, therefore, 
may prove to be a blessing in disguise for Londoners, for it has 
caused much greater attention to be directed to the development 
of systems of cleaning and washing chimney gases, and these 
systems, if successful, will no doubt be adopted not only by power 
stations, but by all works and factories consuming large quantities 
of bituminous fuel. A further advantage will be that the Battersea 
Power Station, when in full operation, will lead to the closing down 
of many smaller and inefficient power plants in the south-west 
district of London, but this argument needs no further elabora- 
tion, since it has been thoroughly justified by experience in this 
and other countries during the past quarter of a century, and is 
the chief vatson d’étre for huge super-power stations. 

Turning now to consider the latest official figures for the 
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impurities of our atmosphere, namely, those collected and 
published in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Atmospheric Pollution, it is interesting to. note that 
thirty-five public authorities are now conducting these observa- 
tions, and that the number of gauges in use during the year ending 
March 31, 1928, was eighty. This is an increase of only one gauge 
and of only one authority upon the totals of the previous year ; 
but it must be pointed out that the expansion of the movement for 
the measurement of air pollution had been exceedingly rapid since 
the end of the war, and that it was hardly to be expected that the 
number of authorities making the observations would. continue 
to increase at the same rate indefinitely. The figures for the years 
1922-28 are given in tabular form below : 





TABLE II 


Number of Public Authorities engaged in making Soot and Dust 
Fall Observations and Number of Gauges in use. 


Year. Number of Authorities. Number of Gauges. 
1922 12 31 
1923 ,-* 36 35 
1924° 18 45 
1925 19 48 
1926 29 61 
1927 34 79 
1928 35 80 


The principle of the method of measurement employed by the 
Committee is that the amount of dirt and impurity (both soluble 
and insoluble) which is brought down by the rainfall may be 
regarded as a measure of the amount of the suspended impurity 
in the air in any locality. The air, it is true, is never washed 
entirely free from impurities by the rain, and the rainfall varies 
enormously in different localities ; but in the majority of towns 
and cities in this country the annual rainfall keeps within fairly 
narrow limits, and the soot and dust gauge method has been 
adopted therefore since 1913 as the standard method of measure- 
ment. The original gauges employed were of enamelled cast iron, 
and had a collecting area of 4 square feet. Owing to the diffi- 
culties of obtaining an enamel that would not crack on exposure, 
glazed stoneware gauges are now being substituted for the iron 
ones, and in time all the observing stations will be equipped with 
this new type of stoneware gauge, which is half the size of the 
older one. Each gauge is provided with a large glass storage 
vessel for the collected rainwater, and on the last day of each 
month all the solid impurities which have adhered to the inner 
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sides of the gauge are washed down into the bottles with the 
aid of some of the collected rainwater, and the bottles are then 
removed to the analyst’s laboratory for the examination of their 


contents. 


Diagram of the Total Collection of Solid Matters and of Sulphur 
collected in the London and Glasgow Gauges for the whole 
Period of the Soot and Dust Fall Observations expressed as 
Tons per Square Mile per Annum. 
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The annual reports of the Committee contain the whole of 
the figures for each year’s observations, and provide'a veritable 
mine of information on the subject of air pollution, for not only 
is the total amount of solid matter collected in each gauge recorded 
month by;month, but figures are given for the tar, carbonaceous 
matter other than tar, soluble ash, insoluble ash, sulphates, 
chlorides and ammonia. 

The Fourteenth Annual Report, which has just appeared, con- 
tains full particulars and figures of the observations for the year 
ending March 31, 1928, and it is of interest to compare these 
figures for the total fall of solid impurities with those of the 
previous year, in order to see whether any progress has been made 
in freeing the atmosphere of London and other towns and cities 
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from solid impurity. The totals are given in Table III., the towns 
being grouped in classes according to their cleanliness and the 
fall of solid matter being expressed as tons per square mile per 
annum. 


TABLE III 


Comparative Figures for the Soot and Dust Fall in Twenty-five 
Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom in 1927-28 expressed 
as Tons per Square Mile per Annum. 

Place. Gauges. Tons. 
Rothamsted I 126 
Southport 143 
Bournville 159 
Kingston-on-Thames 162 
Edinburgh 199 
Birmingham 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Marple 
London 
Glasgow | 
Gloutester 
Leeds 
Cardiff 
Wakefield 
Rotherham 
Leicester 
Castleford 
Rochdale 
Huddersfield 
Hull 
Salford 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Liverpool 
St. Helens 
Burnley 
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393 
420 
453 
463 
529 
558 
570 
575 
876 
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On comparing the totals with those for the year ending 
March 31, 1927, it will be seen that Rothamsted still occupies the 
place of honour as the cleanest place in this country, while 
Burnley, the Lancashire cotton town, has the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being again at the bottom of the table, with a solid 
deposit of 876 tons per square mile per annum. This is not the 
highest recorded soot and dust fall, for in 1917-18 the Rochdale 


gauge collected a solid deposit equivalent to 1069 tons per squar 
mile per annum. 
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It is noteworthy that the three cities Birmingham, Glasgow 
and London occupy remarkably good positions in the centre of 
the Table, while Edinburgh has the unique distinction of being 
the only large city included in Class 1. This class is confined to 
towns with a deposit of solid matter below 200 tons per square 
mile per annum, and at present there are only five places qualified 
to appear in it, namely, Bournville, Edinburgh, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Rothamsted and Southport (Lancashire), the Garden 
City of the North. 

Comparing now the figures for 1927-28 with those of the 
previous year, we find that all over the country, with few excep- 
tions, there has been an increase of solid impurity in the atmo- 
sphere. This increase has been specially noticeable since the 
coal-mining stoppage of 1926, and it seems probable that it is 
another after-effect of that disastrous halt in industry. 


TABLE IV 


The Total Fall of Solid Matter in London and Glasgow for the 
whole Period of the Soot and Dust Fall Observations expressed 
as Tons per Square Mile per Annum. 


Year. London?. Glasgow?. 
1916 415 422 
1917 400 380 
1918 379 447 
1919 372 386 
1920 346 316 
1921 397 322 
1922 284 255 
1923 302 254 
1924 288 321 
1925 319 284 
1926 264 274 
1927 303 284 
1928 316 320 


In the writer’s opinion, this increase of atmospheric pollution 
has been due very largely to the use of inferior coal by both 
domestic and industrial consumers, in order to counter-effect the 
burden of high home prices. The reduction in the price of coal 
which has occurred during the past eighteen months no doubt 
will have some effect upon the London and provincial soot and 
dust fall figures. In order to illustrate, however, the striking 
decrease in air pollution which has occurred since the observations 
were commenced in the two cities which have carried on the 


1 The London averages are those for eight stations and Glasgow averages for 
nine stations. 
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observations for a considerable period of time, the totals for 
London and Glasgow are given in Table IV., and are reproduced 
also in the diagram. 

It will be seen that in each case there has been a steady and 
continuous diminution in the amount of solid matter collected in 
the gauges down to 1922 and 1923, but that after the latter year the 
figures have shown an upward tendency, which has continued up 
to March 31, 1928. It may be objected that 1926 was a year 
when manufacturing industry was at a low ebb, and that naturally 
there would be an increase of the soot and dust fall when the 
figures for 1927 and 1928 are compared with the totals for 1926. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 1926 results deal only with the 
observations up to the end of March of that year, and do not 
cover the period of the coal-mining trouble, when all industrial 
operations were suspended. A study of the figures in Table IV. 
shows also that the amount of atmospheric pollution in London 
and Glasgow had commenced to increase before 1926, and it is 
now higher in these two cities than any recorded since the years 
1916 to 1918, when the manufacturing industries of this country 
were all working at high pressure under war conditions. 

One further contributory cause of the increase of solid impurity 
in the atmosphere applies to London alone, and this is the very 
striking expansion of manufacturing activity within the Greater 
London area since the end of the war. This industrial expansion 
of the south is due to various causes, and forms one of the most 
striking of the social changes that have occurred since the end of 
the war. It isa remarkable testimony to the efficiency with which 
fuel is being consumed in these new industries that they have not 
had a greater effect upon the amount of solid impurity in the 
atmosphere of the Metropolis, for, although the amount of 
impurity in London air is more than double that recorded for 
Rothamsted or Southport, London has still a considerable advan- 
tage in cleanliness over many of the manufacturing towns of the 
north. 

Smoke reformers, therefore, who happen to reside in London, 
need not be unduly depressed by the increased air pollution indi- 
cated by the results for 1927 and 1928, for the total in the latter 
year is still only half that of the towns in Group 5 of Table III., 
and when compared with London’s own average for the three 
years 1916-18, the results for 1928 show a great improvement in 
the cleanliness of the air of the Metropolis. 

The writer has given his reasons in the first portion of this 
article for the belief that the new Battersea Power Station will not 
add very seriously, if at all, to London’s air pollution. The real 
menace is the domestic hearth and chimney, and the chief problem 
for London health authorities is how to reduce the smoke produc- 
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tion of the ordinary old-fashioned domestic grate when burning 
ordinary bituminous coal. The attempts to cultivate a civic con- 
science with regard to litter and refuse in our streets and public 
parks have not been very encouraging for those who believe in the 
possibilities of reform by educational work alone. In the writer’s 
opinion, it will be necessary to adopt the plan of the health autho- 
rities of New York, and to forbid after a certain date (say Decem- 
ber 31, 1932) the use of all smoke-producing forms of fuel within 
the metropolitan area, with severe penalties for offenders against 
this bye-law. 

It is probable that within a few more years coalite and other 
forms of smokeless fuel will be available at a reasonable price to 
householders in all parts of the Metropolis, and they will then 
have the choice of five different forms of smokeless fuel, namely 
anthracite, coke, coalite, gas and electricity, if the latter, when 
used for heating purposes, can be termed a fuel. There would 
then be no hardship involved in the enforcement of a compulsory 
ordinance such as exists in New York, and the effects, no doubt, 
within a few months would be equally striking. We might expect 
the clearness of atmosphere which has charmed all residents and 
visitors to London this summer to be extended over the winter 
months of the year, and the greasy yellow fogs which have made 
London’s atmosphere in winter-time a bye-word and reproach 
would be banished for ever and become to the majority of us a 
mere memory of one of the most unpleasant characteristics of 
the London of our earlier days. 

Joun B. C. KersHaw. 
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THE EXTRATERRITORIAL ISSUE IN CHINA “a 


To many it must have seemed that the Note sent by the British je 
to the Chinese Government on the subject of extraterritoriality, Pp 
the text of which was published on September 5, disposed of the 8 








about twenty square miles, or o-oor per cent. of the total area 
of China proper, and occupy only a small part of the ports in 
which they are situated. In the most important settlement, the 
International Settlement of Shanghai, the Chinese population 
greatly exceeds the foreign population, and the same is true of 
the section of Shanghai called the French Concession. If the 
affairs of Chinese residents in the foreign districts of Shanghai or 
the other places named were controlled by foreigners, that in 
itself might be regarded as constituting an imperium in imperio 
of considerable importance, notwithstanding the small amount of 
territory involved. Foreign administration, however, is limited 
to municipal and police control ; Chinese residents remain under 
Chinese sovereignty and laws. Two ports are in leased territory ; 
at the remainder there are no foreign-administered concessions 


question as a topical issue for some time to come. It was a as 
temperate, lucid and convincing justification of Great Britain’s au! 
unwillingness to abolish the extraterritorial system at the present - 
time—the system whereby foreigners are entitled to the protection re 
of their own laws and courts instead of being amenable to Chinese 

laws and courts. However, it is apparent that the question is a 
likely to become one-of wider public interest than it was. In 7 
these circurfistances an article which, while it can scarcely be 

more lucid than the British Note, seeks to amplify some of the 
points contained in it, and to deal with one or two others, may C 
be helpful. 

To begin with, certain misconceptions about the subject as a ‘ 
whole should, perhaps, be indicated. One is that foreigners ‘ 
control the Treaty Ports. Yet of the forty-nine places where the ' 
Chinese Maritime Customs function, and where foreigners are 
allowed to live and trade, there are only six—Canton, Amoy, , 
Shanghai, Chingkiang, Tientsin and Hankow—where extraterri- ‘ 
toriality is associated with foreign administration in concessions 
and settlements. These concessions and settlements comprise 
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or settlements. Accordingly to think of the Treaty Ports as a 
whole as places in which the writ of the Chinese Government does 
not run is erroneous. 

An associated misconception is that extraterritoriality deprives 
the Chinese authorities of considerable revenue and so prevents 
them from undertaking necessary public works. It certainly 
deprives them of the revenue that might for a time be produced 
by miscellaneous taxation such as is levied locally in China, for 
the most part uneconomically and with no application to public 
works. But it deprives them of little revenue accruing from 
regular taxes authorised and levied by the central Government. 
Apart from income and shop and business taxes, which are of 
recent origin in China, very imperfectly organised and compara- 
tively unproductive, foreigners pay most of the taxes duly 
authorised and levied by the central Government. They pay the 
same import and export duties as Chinese subjects pay, and the 
same land tax. They pay also indirectly, 7.e., in the price which 
they give for Chinese goods, all the internal taxes either indirectly 
or directly levied on those goods. They pay the same postal, 
telegraphic and telephonic charges as Chinese subjects pay. 
Thus the freedom from Chinese taxation which extraterritoriality 
confers is very much smaller than it is sometimes described as 
being. And here it is important to notice two things: first, that 
China’s claim to levy taxes on foreigners has already been con- 
ceded in principle by Great Britain ; secondly, that the right to 
levy such taxes could in practice be exercised, just as tariff 
autonomy is exercised, without extraterritoriality being abolished. 

A third misconception is that, because extraterritoriality 

confines the right of foreign residence to the Treaty Ports, it is 
an obstacle to the spread of foreign trade into the interior. At 
the Peking Tariff Conference of 1925-26 it was estimated that 
not more than 50 per cent. of the foreign import trade goes into 
the interior, and that the rest remains in Treaty Port areas. The 
Chinese population of these areas is roughly 10,000,000, from 
which it follows that 50 per cent. of China’s foreign imports is 
absorbed by about 5 per cent. of her population. That, if correct, 
is a very striking and a very disappointing fact, but before the 
fact can be attributed to the extraterritorial system we have to 
ask ourselves these questions: Does extraterritoriality handicap 
Chinese dealers in sending foreign goods into the interior, or 
does extraterritoriality prevent Chinese from buying direct from 
shippers and manufacturers in Europe, America and Japan ? 
Does the fact that some 230,000 foreigners are amenable only to 
the jurisdiction of their own courts limit the purchasing power 
either of the 10,000,000 Chinese who live in Treaty Port areas or 
of the 390,000,000 who live beyond them ? 
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These questions have only to be asked to be answered quite 
clearly in the negative. Extraterritoriality is not responsible for 
the present distribution of China’s foreign trade. The factors that 
result in 50 per cent. of her import trade being done by 5 per cent. 
of her population are the concentration of the country’s purchasing 
power in the coastal regions, the scarcity and insecurity of means 
of communication from the coastal regions to the interior, and the 
diminution of the interior’s purchasing power by taxation of 
goods both in transit and at destination. Certainly, if foreigners 
were not restricted to residence in Treaty Ports but were free to 
reside anywhere, the volume of trade going into the interior might 
be a little larger than at present, because every foreigner living 
there would have to finance his own requirements and would 
enable such Chinese as he employed, either in his business or in 
his home, to finance theirs. But such increase of China’s purchas- 
ing power as would be brought about in this way would, in existing 
conditions, be extremely small. Were extraterritoriality abolished 
to-morrow, the number of foreigners living in the interior would 
increase very little, if at all, for the simple reason that few traders 
would be prepared to face the risks which life in the interior at the 
present timeinvolves. As the British Note stated, any agreement 
purporting to give them an adequate degree of security would be 
a mere paper agreement to which it would be impossible to give 
effect in practice. 

There is yet another misconception which should be removed, 
namely, in regard to the origin of extraterritoriality in China. To 
this the British Note devoted considerable space, stating in the 
fairest possible way why and how the system was introduced. 
After perusing the paragraphs concerned, however, the reader 
might still suppose that what the Note describes as the amorphous 
and unregulated extraterritoriality which preceded our early 
treaties with China was alien, and grew up without regard to 
Chinese conceptions and principles. But that is not the case. As 
Mr. G. W. Keeton’s book The Development of Extraterritoriality 
in China shows, the laws of the T’ang Dynasty in the seventh 
century contained the precept that ‘ in respect to disputes amongst 
themselves foreigners should be governed by their own laws, but 
in respect to disputes with natives or with other foreigners of a 
different nationality by those of China.’ The persistence of this 
precept in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and its 
voluntary extension by China herself are proved by instructions 
issued to the Viceroy of Canton in 1743—a century before the 
Treaty of Hoomun Chai, which was supplementary to that of 
Nanking, was signed. Under these instructions foreigners com- 
mitting against Chinese offences not capitally punishable were to 
be punished by their own countrymen, accidental homicides being 
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amongst such offences. And if the cases which took place between 
1637 and 1835 are examined, it will be found that for offences less 
than homicide surrender of Europeans was not demanded. 

These misconceptions disposed of, we may proceed to examine 
a little more closely than the British Note did what the abolition 
of: extraterritoriality involves. It is not, perhaps, generally 
appreciated that, as far as Great Britain is concerned, much of 
what China is asking has already been conceded. The British 
Government has agreed in principle to British subjects in China 
being made to pay taxes duly authorised by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, in addition to those which they pay already, provided 
they are paid by Chinese subjects also. It has also agreed in prin- 
ciple to apply Chinese laws in British courts. It has declared its 
readiness to give up its concessions, which in practice, though not 
in theory, are associated with extraterritoriality, and has already 
given up two of them. It has agreed to mixed cases, in which 
Chinese are defendants and British subjects plaintiffs, being tried 
by China’s modern courts without the presence of a British assessor, 
and it has placed valuable British property in the form of trade- 
marks under the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities, It is 
prepared to consider further modifications, and has invited China 
to suggest them. But it is not prepared forthwith to abolish 
extraterritoriality altogether. It is not, that is to say, prepared 
to place British subjects and property throughout China under 
the jurisdiction of Chinese courts. That was the issue with 
which the British Note had in the main to deal. 

In doing so it referred to the report made by the Commission 
on Extraterritoriality in 1926, a Commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Spain and the British Empire, and appointed under the terms of 
a resolution adopted at the fourth plenary session of the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of Armaments on December ro, 
192I. 

When this Commission began its investigation of China’s 
judicial system, Southern China was in revolt against the Peking 
Government. The movement now known as the nationalist 
movement was taking shape, and the southern leaders publicly 
declared that they would not recognise the Commission. But 
that attitude cannot possibly affect the truth or falsity of the 
Commission’s findings, which were as follows :— 

That the number of trained judicial officials is far too 
small for the work that has to be done (p. go) ; 

That the administration of justice by police tribunals 
is unsatisfactory (pp. 91 and 93) ; 

That the conditions existing in the courts of district 
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magistrates, which handle ‘ by far the larger part of litigation 
in China’ and where ‘practically all the complaints of 
foreigners arise,’ are ‘admittedly not favourable to satisfac- 
tory trials’ (pp. 63 and 93). 

The report also states :— 

(a) That the rights and duties of the citizens of the 
Republic, the separation of the powers of the legislative, 
administrative and judicial officials, and those powers them- 
selves, are not founded on a firm constitutional basis (p. 47) ; 

(6) That, in consequence of the comparatively short time 
in which the new laws of China have been in force, the 
assimilation of these new principles has not kept pace with 
legislation, and that a number of ancient laws and legal 
processes dating from former times continue to be in force 
and applied side by side with the new laws (p. 48). 

The proposal to abolish extraterritoriality is, accordingly, 
a proposal to make foreigners and their property subject to these 
conditions ; it is a proposal to substitute for the security which 
they get from their own courts the insecurity of a judicial system 
which, after full and impartial inquiry, has been pronounced 
unsatisfactory in the vitally important ways enumerated above. 

The commercial significance of this proposal is not, perhaps, 
as fully realised as it might be, considering that our main interest 
in China is commercial. Our exports to China are for the most 
part sold there through foreign middlemen, most of them British, 
for the reason that until recently the Chinese had little knowledge 
of the methods of international trade and possessed little of the 
mechanism necessary to transact it. Accordingly the trade is 
for the most part financed through British banks in accordance 
with British law or if not through British banks, then through 
European or American banks, in accordance with their-national 
laws. The forms of finance vary, but they all have this in common : 
that in the last analysis the goods are the security for the money 
involved. And of the goods exported by the United Kingdom to 
China last year, valued (apart from those sent to Hongkong, but 
intended for China) at approximately 15,717,000/., not less than 
60 per cent., probably more, were stored, pending delivery to the 
Chinese purchasers, in godowns or warehouses under foreign 
control. Where no such control exists—and, as we have seen, at 
most Treaty Ports it does not exist—goods enjoy the protection 
conferred by legal immunity from any taxes or regulations 
ordained by Chinese authorities other than those agreed to by 
the British Government. 

The abolition of extraterritoriality would change all this. 
From the moment goods arrived in China their security would 
be entirely dependent on the manner in which the Chinese 
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governmental machine was functioning, while the extent to 
which they could continue to be financed through foreign institu- 
tions would depend on the scope and freedom accorded to such 
institutions working in competition with Chinese banks. 

The fact that Germany trades with China without extra- 
territorial rights does not diminish the force of these considera- 
tions. The bulk of Germany’s exports are financed through 
British and other foreign banks, and enter China through Shanghai 
and Tientsin, where they share the security conferred by the 
extraterritorial system. 

These various facts illustrate the case against abolishing 
extraterritoriality at the present time. 

But, while this is so, His Majesty’s Government is ready to con- 
sider in what ways it may be possible to proceed with the process 
of modification, some description of which has already been given. 
Various modifications have been suggested, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in combination. One suggestion is the substitution 
for consular courts of mixed tribunals applying approved Chinese 
laws ; another similar suggestion is the institution of a court or 
courts to which all foreigners, or all foreigners at present enjoying 
extraterritorial rights, would be amenable, presided over by 
foreign judges selected and paid by China herself, or by some non- 
Chinese authority. A third suggestion is the abolition of extra- 
territoriality in the interior, but not in Treaty Ports, a similar but 
bolder suggestion being its abolition not only in the interior, but 
in all but the most important ports as well, accompanied by the 
negotiation of an international convention regarding the govern- 
ment of the latter. 

It is not proposed to examine any of these suggestions, but 
to show how some of the facts already dealt with, though con- 
stituting solid reasons for not abolishing extraterritoriality, 
indicate that the system is not of equal value all over China. 

Thus it was stated, on the strength of investigations made 
during the Peking Tariff Conference of 1925-26, that not more 
than half China’s foreign trade goes into the interior. Of this 
portion by far the larger part is taken there, not by foreigners, 
but by Chinese, who also bring down to the coast the bulk of the 
exports shipped abroad. The interior, of course, is a vague term. 
Technically it begins where Treaty Ports leave off, which, if 
passport regulations are any indication, is outside a radius of 
too li, or roughly thirty-three miles, from the port. When 
missionaries and other travellers, however, use the term, they 
generally mean country lying much further inland than that. 
But not many foreigners go, as a regular matter, into the interior 
in the missionary’s sense of the term in the conduct of their 
business, excluding, of course, journeys made by railway and river 
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steamer. With that reservation, and making allowance also for 
the important facts that many of China’s inland waterways are 
navigated for commercial purposes by foreign-owned vessels, and 
that most of the trunk lines were built with foreign money and 
are to some extent supervised by foreigners, it remains true that 
the commercial importance of extraterritoriality in the interior is 
smaller than in the coastal regions. 

Again, it was indicated in describing the mechanism of our 
trade with China that the bulk of it is done at a few ports. In 
1927 the proportion of China’s foreign import trade done by thirty- 
three ports out of forty-nine was under 20 per cent. Clearly, 
therefore, extraterritoriality is of less importance at some ports 
than at others. 

That, too, is illustrated by the facts mentioned in connection 
with the storage of goods. While furnishing a strong argument 
for not abolishing extraterritoriality at the present time, the 
facts referred to are no argument for the maintenance of the 
system in undiminished form. The British Note’s invitation to 
China to make suggestions for further modifications and the 
nature of those already made should satisfy moderate Chinese 
that Great Britain’s attitude towards the extraterritorial issue 
is far from being a negative one. 

E. M. GULL. 
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THE CASE FOR EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 


In the August number of The Nineteenth Century Miss Beatrice E. 
Kidd, honorary secretary of the British Union for the Abolition 
of Vivisection, gives an account of ‘ the case for anti-vivisection.’ 
In reply, the case for experiments on animals has been dealt with 
in general terms by Professor Dodds in the September number.* 
In the present article his argument is extended by discussion 
of examples chosen with particular reference to Miss Kidd’s 
article. 

Taking the moral side of the question first, Miss Kidd says 
that the object of those who do experiments on animals is not 
directly the curing of human ills, but the advancement of science, 
which she pictures as an insatiable Moloch demanding endless 
living sacrifices. Scientific workers fully accept the fact that the 
immediate object of their experiments is not always medical ; 
they do believe that the advancement of knowledge is a sufficient 
aim, but they know that from the point of view of utility it is 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between work applied to 
specific medical problems and work aimed at increasing biological 
knowledge, on which scientific medicine is based. Experiments 
on animals are necessary for both, and often prove ultimately 
most useful to man when done with the sole object of advancing 
knowledge. But those who work in either applied or pure science 
preserve their judgment, and do not elevate science into a Moloch. 
Let us hear a man of science (Professor A. V. Hill); he says 
emphatically : 


I would not make ‘ Progress’ into a false god. Most reasonable 
people, however, neither believing in magic on the one hand, nor in the 
inevitability of advance on the other, see in the achievements of mankind, 
won by patient toil and eager searching, by failure as well as success, by 
disaster as well as triumph, in sorrow as well as in joy, by courage as well 
as by skill, something to be treated with respect and reverence, something 
sacred, as we have come to regard human life itself to be. The advance 
of knowledge is a real and living thing, something worth working for, 
worth fighting for. . . . It is true that we are all very stupid and unseeing 

2 A rejoinder to Professor Dodds has been received from Miss Kidd, and 
her full reply to him and to this article will be published in November.— 
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still—some of us perhaps more stupid than others. We are very far yet 
from any Utopia, moral, mental or material ; but that the general progress 
of knowledge has improved man’s lot and character and outlook in the last 
half-million years, and that it can continue to improve them in the fifty 
million that lie before him, is a general proposition that not many will 
dare to deny. After all, it is knowledge which makes civilisation, know- 
ledge tempered by reasonable sentiment, controlled by decent emotion. It is 
knowledge which makes the difference between man and animal: my 
spaniel Ben is a tangle of emotions, sentimental beyond belief, credulous 
to the last degree, ready to chase any imaginary cat or squirrel, believing 
in spooks and probably in ‘ ectoplasm,’ a very pleasant and interesting 
companion, but utterly incapable of reaching any great height by his own 
unaided effort. The capacity for knowledge, for understanding himself 
and his environment, is man’s essential characteristic and his alone : and 
to deny him the exercise of this fundamental gift would be an unpardonable, 
an almost unthinkable offence.* 


This attitude towards the advancement of knowledge is very 
far from that of an intolerant worshipper desiring to sacrifice 
everything else on the one altar. Such was the fanatical religious 
fervour met with in the Middle Ages ; such, perhaps, is sometimes 
the zeal of the anti-vivisectionists; but scientifically trained 
minds ought to be—and usually are—undogmatic and sceptical 
even in their enthusiasms. 

Scientific workers share the common human desire to diminish 
the amount of suffering in the world, but they endeavour to retain 
a sense of proportion when considering how best to forward this 
aim. The world is so constituted that we cannot avoid inflicting 


some pain ; we are obliged to kill animals for food and clothing, . 


to destroy pests that threaten ourselves or our crops, to disturb 
wild life by the advance of cultivation. We go further sometimes, 
and hunt or shoot animals to gratify our instincts, perform 
operations on our cattle to give us tenderer meat, or on our dogs 
to conform to fashion. The anti-vivisectionist who is really 
consistent—who is a vegetarian, uses no leather or fur or horn, 
and never kills a wasp or flea—is a person for whom we may feel 
respect. But he is rare. Most people countenance the exercise 
by man of the power of life and death over lower animals for his 
own sustenance and protection, and we may well ask : May we not 
use this power also for the advancement of knowledge and the 
alleviation of suffering both in man and animals? The pain caused 
by laboratory experiments is extremely small beside the pain 
involved in killing animals for meat or fur, or in the operations 
(without anesthesia) of the farmyard, or in the natural deaths of 
wild animals, or in hunting and shooting. Amid all the animal 
misery and suffering in the world, much of it inflicted or permitted 
by man, the mite of pain suffered by animals in laboratory 


® The Fight against Disease, Summer 1929. 
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experiments is perhaps the only pain which brings return in lessen- 
ing other suffering, the only fruitful pain of the whole. These 
experiments are vehemently attacked by people who accept, 
ignore, or simply deplore other animal pain. 

Laboratory experiments are not confined to animals, but are 
very often extended to man, in spite of Miss Kidd’s statement 
that ‘nobody would think of weighing the future benefit of 
millions of our fellow creatures against the right to be spared the 
worst of all wrongs, possessed by the meanest human creature, 
whatever his crimes may have been.’ Many medical discoveries 
are tested on laboratory volunteers before entering into medical 
use. Cases of serious illness and death have been caused by such 
experiments, some because of mistakes, some unavoidable, as 
for example the tragedies following on early work with X-rays 
and radium. But since experiments on animals may not give 
all the information required, experiments on man may be neces-. 
sary, and are carried out wherever possible. 

In their emotional opposition to experiments on animals 
anti-vivisectionists much exaggerate the pain suffered. In 1928, 
out of a total of 315,381 experiments, 95°3 per cent. were inocula- 
tions, feeding experiments, etc. Included in this number are experi- 
ments on many animals which underwent no treatment at all, but 
served as normal controls—e.g., rats receiving a standard diet to 
compare with others receiving the same diet less one constituent. 
Many other animals suffered no ill effects; some developed 
disease, but were killed before suffering ensued; a few became 
ill in such a way that pain was caused and they were then killed. 
Another 2°1 per cent. were operations done under anesthesia, 
the animals not being allowed to recover from the anesthetic ; 
these experiments differ in no respect from the chloroforming of 
unwanted pet animals, except that the anesthetic is usually more 
skilfully administered in the laboratory. The remaining 2°6 per 
cent. were operations done under anesthesia from which the 
animals were allowed to recover. Full antiseptic precautions 
were observed, as in operations on humans. If serious pain or 
sepsis ensued, the animals had to be killed. Included are a 
majority of minor operations ; even to test an anesthetic on an 
animal and allow: it to recover involves a record in this group. 
It must further be remembered that animals suffer none of the 
mental pain which humans feel at the prospect of an operation, 
and they are less sensitive to physical pain; they recover with 
extraordinary rapidity, and dogs which have undergone an 
abdominal operation will run about and feed almost directly after 
the effect of the anesthetic has passed off. Severe pain has 
definite physiological effects, and for this reason alone, if not for 
many others, it is always avoided to the utmost possible extent. 
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or thoughtless experiments. Few physiologists would wish the 
law made less strict, except perhaps in one or two respects, 
¢.g., to make it possible for surgeons to gain dexterity by practising 
operations on anesthetised animals, and for laboratories to have 
a few—say, 1 per cent.—of the stray dogs that are at present 
uselessly destroyed (to remove the chance that stolen dogs may be 
sold to laboratories). 

Anti-vivisectionists have alleged over and over again that 
physiologists ‘ vivisect’ from sheer love of cruelty. This accusa- 
tion is absolutely groundless. Physiologists are not less humane 
than other men ; they are often great animal lovers with pet dogs 
of their own ; they are perhaps more sensitive than other people 
to the infliction of pain, because they understand better what it 
means. The recital of the facts of an experiment on an animal 
can be made to sound very gruesome to laymen: for example, 
emphasis is often laid on the way the animal is tied into position, 
but this is done after it is unconscious, and is chiefly necessary 
because most animals cannot lie on their backs. Similar fasten- 
ings may have te be used for anesthetised humans undergoing 
operations. Again, a catalogue of horrible doings is often related, 
but the fact of deep anesthesia is glossed over or omitted. The 
details of any surgical operation could be made to sound equally 
ghastly, especially if the term ‘ vivisection ’ were often repeated. 
Doctors and nurses do not become hardened to the fact of pain 
because they can forget the external details of surgical treat- 
ment ; neither do physiologists. 

A suspicion arises that such emphasis on torture and cruelty, 
such inventing of horrors where none exist, such ransacking of old 
foreign journals for painful details, are manifestations of abnormal: 
psychology in the anti-vivisectionists, comparable to the spirit 
which led some of our ancestors to flock to public hangings and 
witch-burnings. This suspicion is deepened by the readiness of 
anti-vivisectionists both to impute and to wish evil to physio- 
logists, and to picture their sufferings in a future life. However 
this may be, the morbid taste for cruelty certainly exists more in 
the minds of the anti-vivisectionists than in the critical atmosphere 
of the laboratory. It may be mentioned that readers who follow 
Miss Kidd’s advice to buy the American Journal of Physiology will 
be disappointed if their object is to read about the atrocities she 
mentions. 

Besides exaggerating the pain caused in experiments on 
animals, anti-vivisectionists minimise or deny the usefulness of 
such experiments, holding that they lead to medical errors, and 
that medicine would advance more rapidly by clinical observa- 


and effective, and afford protection against unreasonable, cruel, . 
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tion alone. Medicine depended on clinical observation from the 
dawn of time until the eighteenth century, except for a few isolated’ 
experiments. Advances were few and slow. Modern medicine 
and surgery depend on the basic knowledge of the body obtained 
by experimental methods. Miss Kidd asks us to return to the 
principles of Hippocrates and the teachings of Sydenham ; these 
were great doctors, and no one would deny that clinical 
observation is of the greatest importance and must never be 
forgotten in our modern zeal for laboratory diagnosis. But, 
recalling the state of knowledge and of public health in Syden- 
ham’s time, we may ask if his teachings are really enough for us 
to-day. 

The knowledge gained by experimental physiology underlies 
all the clinical advances mentioned by Miss Kidd. For example, 
she praises Sir James Mackenzie’s great achievements made by 
studying heart disease among his patients. This famous phy- 
sician would have been helpless except for Harvey's discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, made by experiments on animals, 
and for much other fundamental knowledge of the heart similarly 
acquired and necessary to the clinician. 

Again, Miss Kidd quotes Lawson Tait’s statement that vivi- 
section had done nothing for surgery. Where was the surgeon 
before Lister ?—often afraid to do the simplest operation because 
of the horrible mortality from sepsis. Lister, helped by his own 
animal experiments, and by the great discoveries of Pasteur made 
in the same way, reached the conclusion that sepsis was due to 
micro-organisms ; this discovery made, it was clear that microbes 
must be prevented from entering wounds, and Lister aimed at 
achieving this by the use of antiseptics to kill microbes. Miss 
Kidd calls Lawson Tait ‘a pioneer (before Lister) of the aseptic 
treatment of wounds.’ Tait had scarcely obtained his medical 
qualifications at the time when Lister announced his discovery, 
but he was among the first to use the later aseptic method—a 
variant of technique, the aim being not to introduce microbes, 
while the antiseptic method aimed at destroying any which were 
present. The all-important discovery was the relation of micro- 
organisms to sepsis; this has made possible the miraculous 
successes of modern surgery. 

Miss Kidd quotes two eminent surgeons—namely, Sir Henry 
Morris and Sir Henry Swanzy—as stating that some operations 
for which they were noted were worked out without any help 
from experiments on animals, and she uses these phrases to 
support her thesis that experiments on animals have been and are 
of no use to the surgeon’s art. It is perhaps unfortunate that she 
did not read the remainder of these statements, in which both 
surgeons asserted their belief in the value of animal experiments 
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both to surgery as a whole and to eye and kidney surgery in 
particular. Such quotation of isolated sentences to give a false 
impression is far too common a form of misrepresentation. 

Miss Kidd also quotes a phrase by Sir Frederick Treves of the 
same nature as those mentioned above, and she does this in spite 
of the fact that Sir Frederick Treves himself wrote to The Times 
(April 9, 1902) protesting against a statement dealing with one 
small branch of practical surgery being used as a testimony to 
the fallacy of vivisection. He ends the letter: ‘ no one is more 
keenly aware than I am of the great benefits conferred upon 
suffering humanity by certain researches carried out by means of 
vivisection.’ 

The use of animals for experiments in serum and vaccine 
therapy and in drug testing is quickly dismissed by Miss Kidd— 
testing drugs is ‘ nothing more than a ritual’; and it is flatly 
denied that any lives are saved by sera or vaccines. To begin 
with the question of drugs, it is difficult to see how new substances 
prepared by chemists can be recognised as drugs at all unless 
they are administered to animals or men. They cannot safely 
be given to men until their medicinal properties have been partly 
ascertained. Sis Jamés Simpson, the discoverer of the anzs- 
thetic properties of chloroform, nearly lost his life through acting 
as his own experimental animal in research on anesthetics. 
The true properties even of old well-established drugs are some- 
times only recognised after animal experiments. 

Again, certain preparations—e.g., insulin, pituitrin (used in 
obstetrics), extracts of the thyroid and other glands, and the 
various sera and vaccines—cannot yet be chemically analysed, 
and must be standardised or assayed for medical use by animal 
experiments, since there is no other way of determining the 
strength. Of course, as soon as a substance of this kind can be 
separated and chemically analysed, it ceases to be necessary to 
use animals for standardisation, since, as Miss Kidd says, they are 
apt to give inaccurate results owing to individual differences. 
But, though chemical analysis is preferable for standardisation, 
it is of course ridiculous to suppose that to forbid experiments 
on animals would, as Miss Kidd suggests, immediately enable 
chemists to isolate the active principles of all the complex sub- 
stances that at present require animal tests. 

Passing on to the question of sera and vaccines, it may be 
useful to note that resistance to a specific micro-organism depends 
on the production of ‘anti’ substances; a vaccine of dead 
bacteria aids resistance by stimulating production of antibody, a 
serum by adding antibody formed by some other animal in 
response to injections of bacterial toxin. 

Miss Kidd believes that freedom from typhoid fever during 
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the war was due to sanitation, and not to vaccine. The enormous 
drop in the death rate from epidemic diseases of various kinds 
since the eighteenth century may undoubtedly be partly ascribed 
to advances in sanitation. It is impossible to disentangle the 
relative shares of several factors in these conquests of disease. 
The sewage- and water-borne diseases, such as typhoid, cholera, 
and dysentery, naturally diminished as water supplies and drains 
were improved, and malaria gradually vanished from England as 
marshy country was drained for agricultural purposes and the 
breeding-places of the malaria-carrying mosquito thereby 
removed, But the driving out of malaria and yellow fever 
(another mosquito-borne disease) from tropical countries was 
nowhere achieved until experiments on animals and men had 
proved the mode of infection, and it had become apparent that 
only by actively preventing the mosquitoes from breeding could 
the disease be conquered. Many other such sanitary improve- 
ments depend, as Professor Dodds has pointed out, on experi- 
mentally obtained knowledge of infection. Sanitation has made 
typhoid a rare disease in England now, but many people going to 
countries where it is endemic avail themselves of the protection 
of typhoid vaccine in the full confidence that thereby they will 
escape the disease, or any serious attack of it. Troops massed 
together under defective sanitary conditions are similarly given 
vaccine so that sporadic cases of typhoid may not start epidemics. 
The confidence with which these steps are taken is based on 
medical experience and statistics from many countries and under 
many conditions. Miss Kidd says that anti-typhoid inoculations, 
besides being of doubtful utility, often cause illness and sometimes 
death ; a few fatalities have been recorded, but they are indeed 
few beside the thousands which have been averted by inoculation, 
and most people would rather have a swollen arm than an attack 
of typhoid fever. No one need be inoculated against his will, 
but those who desire such protection may reflect that anti- 
vivisectionists would have made it unobtainable. 

A disease on which sanitation can have no influence is tetanus 
or lockjaw. Once contracted, it is rapidly and horribly fatal in 
at least three-quarters of uninoculated cases. By experiments 
on animals the disease was proved to be due to the introduction 
into wounds of a specific bacillus present in soil, and an antitoxin 
was prepared. If given when the disease has declared itself, the 
mortality is reduced to a certain extent, but if given as soon as 
possible after the wound is inflicted, the incidence of tetanus is 
markedly lowered—e.g., from 16 cases per 1000 wounded men in 
1914, before antitoxin was available, down to I or 2 per 1000 
during the rest of the war when antitoxin was given as a routine 
measure. Inoculated men who develop tetanus have it in a 
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milder form. Antitoxin is also used with excellent results in 
veterinary practice to protect horses in heavily-infected districts. 

Two dangers which do not trouble us in this country are snake- 
bite and plague, but to inhabitants of India, for example, these 
_ are ever-present perils, Antitoxic sera effective against various 
kinds of snake venom have been produced by work involving 
animal experiments, and are the best remedies available, usually 
saving life if given soon after the bite is inflicted. A plague 
vaccine has been employed with good results as a preventive in 
plague-stricken districts, and may be added to the other measures 
useful against plague. It seems a selfish action on the part of 
anti-vivisectionists in this country to attempt to prevent dis- 
coveries. partly made by Englishmen, which are so vitally 
important to other lands. 

Hydrophobia and smallpox are treated, not by sera or vac- 
cines, but by very mild attacks of disease, conferring immunity. 
A man bitten by a rabid dog is given injections of increasing 
amounts of a very weak virus of rabies obtained from rabbits. 
In response to the earlier small doses his body manufactures 
more and more antitoxin, and by the time the virus from the bite 
could do harnthe is able to resist it. The mortality from bites 
of animals undoubtedly rabid used to be at least 10 per cent., and 
is now well under 1 per cent. ; these figures mean that there are 
now many fewer examples of a particularly frightful form of 
death. Rabies was banished from England by a temporary 
muzzling order—violently opposed by some people—and by 
quarantine of all incoming dogs, steps taken after Pasteur’s work 
on animals had shown the cause and mode of transmission of the 
disease. In India, where rabies is common, Pasteur institutes 
for treating it have been established in the face of anti-vivisec- 
tionist propaganda. 

Immunity from smallpox is obtained by vaccination—a mild 
attack of a different disease called vaccinia or cowpox, derived 
from calves specially inoculated. To forbid experiments on 
animals would make vaccination impossible, unless we returned 
to the original practice of inoculating the vaccine virus from arm 
to arm, whereby other diseases may also be transmitted. This 
danger is avoided by the present use for each vaccination of fresh 
lymph from a healthy calf. Recently there have been deaths 
from encephalitis occurring after vaccination, and also after 
attacks of various other infectious diseases (see Sir George 
Newman’s Report on the State of the Public Health for 1928). 
It is to be hoped that a means of preventing this may soon be 
worked out, with the aid of animal experiments if necessary, so 
that it may no longer interfere even very occasionally with the 
valuable prophylactic measure of vaccination. 
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Diphtheria antitoxin is treated at length by Miss Kidd, a 
variety of arguments being adduced against it. Let us tabulate 
them : 

(x) The death rate from diphtheria per 1,000,000 inhabitants 
of England and Wales increased 25 per cent. in the 
fifteen years after the introduction of antitoxin as com- 

_ pared with the fifteen years before. 

(2) The statistics of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which 
show a fall in the case mortality of diphtheria after the 
introduction of antitoxin, are specially prepared by 
advocates of antitoxin. 

(3) More deaths from diphtheria occurred in London hospitals 
during the five years after antitoxin than during the five 
years before. 

(4) Diphtheria occurs in waves, and is now increasing in 
malignancy despite antitoxin ; the fall in case mortality 
attributed to antitoxin was due to a natural decrease in 
the severity of the disease. 

(5) Antitoxin achieved its reputation when it was given at a 
period of the illness and in doses now recognised as 
affording it no chance at all. 

(6) Medical opinion about the details of antitoxin adminis- 
tration, diphtheria diagnosis, etc., has changed. 

(7) Antitoxin has been known to cause sudden death. 

A formidable list indeed! I will deal with each point in turn. 

(x) Antitoxin is chiefly used to assist patients who have 
developed diphtheria, and only rarely as a preventive for con- 
tacts, since the immunity conferred does not last long. It can 
therefore scarcely be expected to affect the total number of cases 
of diphtheria that occur, any more than an umbrella can affect 
the amount of rain that falls, to use an often-quoted illustration. 
The fifteen years after antitoxin were years when diphtheria was 
very prevalent ; the death rate was about 220 per 1,000,000 
living persons as compared with about 183 per 1,000,000 for the 
fifteen years before antitoxin. For the fifteen years up to 1927 
the rate was about 116 per 1,000,000, and it averaged 71 for the 
five years 1922-7. 

(2) Miss Kidd objects to the statistics of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board because from 1894 to 1911 they gave a separate 
table of the case mortality among patients with laryngeal diph- 
theria, which is a serious form of the disease. This table was 
begun, as she herself points out, to counter the accusation that 
the fall in case mortality after antitoxin was due to a (non- 
existent) practice of including mild sore throats to swell the 
number of cases. The table was no longer compiled after 
Ig1I because ‘the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria has been 
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for some years so well established that further accumulation of 
details concerning it is unnecessary.’ (Metropolitan Asylums 
Board Report, 1912.) Miss Kidd connects the cessation of this 
table with an ‘ ominous’ rise in the death rate for 1911. She 
does not say if she means the death rate per 1,000,000 living 
persons returned by the Registrar-General, or the case mor- 
tality in the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; we 
may quote figures from both to show, as she might equally 
well have done, that the rise was not of importance or long 
duration : 


Deaths per 1,000,000 living Deaths per 100 cases admitted 
persons, England and Wales to hospitals of Metropolitan 
(Registrar-General). Asylums Board. 


Ig1o 120 7°9 
IQII 136 g°0 
IgI2 118 6:8 
1913 I2I 6-6 


Bee 


1927 ? 70 | 4:0 


The curves of death rates for laryngeal cases, and for all cases, 
given by the Metropolitan Asylums Board both show the same 
extraordinary fall after antitoxin was introduced. The laryngeal 
curve falls more steeply because the pre-antitoxin mortality was 
so high (62 per cent.). Many other sets of statistics of case 
mortality are available from other countries, and show the same 
effect of antitoxin. 

(3) In 1890-4, before antitoxin, there were 3196 deaths from 
diphtheria in the London hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, and in 1895-9, after antitoxin, there were 4928. Thecases 
admitted were 10,777 in 1890-4 and 29,058 in 1895-9. The case 
mortality thus fell from 29 per cent. to 17 percent. The rise in 
the number of deaths shows increased prevalence of the disease, 
and bears no relation to antitoxin treatment. 

(4) That some of the benefits which have been ascribed to 
antitoxin are due to a reduction in the natural malignancy of 
diphtheria cannot be definitely proved or disproved. But the 
value of diphtheria antitoxin happens to be attested by an 
experiment complete with scientific ‘ controls,’ a rare thing in 
clinical medicine. During 1898 the Danish physician Fibiger 
treated all diphtheria cases entering his hospital on one day with 
antitoxin, and all diphtheria cases entering on the next day 
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without antitoxin, and so on for one year. Other conditions were 
exactly the same for all cases. The cases treated without anti- 
toxin thus constitute a proper scientific control for those treated 
with antitoxin, since only one factor was altered. A definite 
two-daily rhythm in the severity of the disease is inconceivable. 
The results were as follows, including only those cases bacterio- 
logically demonstrated to have been diphtheria : 


Cases. Deaths. Death rate. 


Treated with antitoxin . " 34% 
Treated without antitoxin : 124% 


The only legitimate scientific objection to this experiment is that 
the number of cases treated was comparatively small. Several 
people decided at various times to repeat the work, but the usual 
outcome was that it had to be hurriedly abandoned owing to the 
serious mortality among patients from whom antitoxin was 
withheld. 

Many sets of statistics less rigidly controlled than Fibiger’s are 
available, and justify the belief that antitoxin has been at least a 
contributory cause in the reduction of diphtheria mortality. We 
may add the personal evidence of thousands of doctors that 
antitoxin has a profound effect in saving life and warding off the 
severer symptoms and the crippling consequences of diphtheria. 
This evidence contributes but little to scientific proof of the 
question, but doubtless has been the most potent factor in 
establishing antitoxin treatment as an accepted routine. 

(5) It is not correct to say that antitoxin achieved its reputa- 
tion when given so late and in such small doses that it was of no 
use. Any antitoxin, however late, is better than none ; the case 
mortality of the early antitoxin years shows this, and shows also 
the improvement following on larger and earlier doses. Doses 
reached their present size about 1905, since when the case mor- 
tality recorded by the Metropolitan Asylums Board has never 
been above 10 per cent., to compare with a pre-antitoxin value of 
29 per cent. 

(6) Medical opinion does change ; that is something of which 
medicine may be proud, not ashamed. Thanks largely to 
scientific research, including experiments on animals, medicine 
is a living and expanding subject. Theories and practices alike 
are outgrown. No scientifically-minded person should allow 
theories to become dogmas; they are put forward to explain 
facts, but many have to be discarded or altered when new facts 
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are discovered. Neither should he allow practices to become 
rituals and continue them when they have lost their theoretical 
basis; an example is Lister’s antiseptic spray, which he 
abandoned when the theory of germ infection from the air was 
proved erroneous. 

But although medical theories and practices change and 
develop, there is a body of solid and well-founded knowledge 
behind them, and we may doubt whether the germ theory of 
disease and the practice of serum and vaccine therapy will be as 
evanescent as Miss Kidd suggests. Modern research on the 
susceptibility of the host as a factor in infection will assuredly 
co-operate and blend with the older knowledge embodied in 
bacteriology. 

(7) A few deaths have occurred which were probably due to 
antitoxin. An incalculably vast number of deaths have certainly 
been prevented by antitoxin. If the preparation of antitoxin 
were forbidden by anti-vivisectionist legislation, and the case 
mortality of diphtheria returned to its old level of about 30 per 
cent., we may calculate that there would be at least 10,000 more 
deaths from diphtheria annually in this country (if the number of 
cases remained at its present level of about 50,000). What gain 
would there Be to weigh against this loss of life, mostly among 
small children? A few horses would return to ordinary work 
instead of living in well-cared-for idleness and submitting occa- 
sionally to the prick of a hypodermic needle for injecting toxin or 
withdrawing blood—proceedings which have no effect on their 
normal health. Some guinea-pigs now used for determining the 
strength of the toxin would also be spared. 

I have as yet enumerated a fraction only of the benefits 
obtained for mankind and for the domestic animals by physio- 
logical research. Many more examples might be cited; and 
who shall say what further discoveries await us? These achieve- 
ments involve a vast amount of patient toil by scientific workers, 
and a small amount of unavoidable pain among well-cared-for 
animals mainly bred for the purpose. Anti-vivisectionists see 
unmeaning cruelty, or (according to Miss Kidd’s article) a scramble 
for academic honours, where others see a manifestation of that 
spirit which has enabled man to rise by slow and painful degrees 
from his original low estate. The non-scientific public ought to 
understand what anti-vivisectionists attack, and what they wish 
to destroy. The man in the street, as taxpayer, is responsible for 
much of the scientific research done in this country to-day ; it is 
important that he should realise how much he gains by this, and 
that he is taking a share in the world-wide struggle to push back 
the boundaries of ignorance. He will then perhaps respond less 
readily to the unscrupulous appeal made by anti-vivisectionists 
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to the emotions of the kind-hearted. It is always easier to appeal 
to the heart than to the head, but we are more likely to reach 
wise decisions in life if we weigh evidence and exert judgment 
than if we condemn by hasty prejudice. This article does not 
ask for an uncritical admiration for the results of scientific 
research, but for an attempt to understand the methods of science 
and the spirit which informs it. 


MARGARET D. ANDERSON. 
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THE STARLING: A PROBLEM 


THE ardent bird protector, encouraged by the writings of the 
older naturalists and perhaps by the pamphlet issued by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in 1897, and revised—that is, 
qualified—in 1911, looks upon the starling as a valuable ally of the 
agriculturist, and believes that its abundance represents a useful 
economic force. This pamphlet, whilst admitting that the birds 
are troublesome in orchards, sums up that they ‘are, from the 
forest standpoint, entirely useful, whilst in agricufture and garden- 
ing their usefulness far more than outweighs the occasional harm 
done.’ Nature writers, as a rule, agree with this verdict ; but the 
starling is to them something more—a joke, an avian comedian, 
an accomplislfed mimic, a music-hall entertainer whose stage is 
gable end or tree top. Truly the starling is useful, a corrective 
when pests devour our foodstuffs, but only when it is in its right 
numbers, those numbers being in due proportion to the creatures 
which it influences and which influence it—when, indeed, it fills 
the place allotted by Nature, the starling niche in the cosmic 
whole, and no more. But in recent years the starling has chal- 
lenged natural laws, derided Nature’s efforts to readjust the dis- 
located balance, defied all controls—and won. It has increased 
so enormously as to become a problem for the economic naturalist, 
and, indeed, for the State. 

The glossy, metallic plumage of the spangled starling, its 
bustling, jaunty ways on the lawn, its ready response to invita- 
tion to the bird table, even if it jostles other mendicants and 
squabbles with its own kind, make it a favourite of the bird lover. 
In spring it displays from gable or chimney stack, shivering its 
wings and raising the feathers of back and neck as it chatters, 
whistles, and clicks in jubilation. Into its song it introduces 
snatches picked up from other birds, and indeed does not confine 
its mimicry to avian notes, but, with wonderful accuracy, copies 
mammalian sounds and even a mechanical noise, such as a creak- 
ing barrow wheel or an unoiled pump. I have heard phrases in 
imitation of the blackbird, skylark, thrush, yellow-hammer, and 
daw. I have heard it try, though without perfect success, to 
copy the willow-wren, but the whistling calls of waders it can 
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reproduce with as great accuracy as a wildfowler, Lapwing, 
golden plover, curlew and ringed plover, these are easily learnt, 
faithfully reproduced. Twice a bird which nested near a hen run 
caused me to look up when I heard an old fowl clucking on the 
roof; imagination converted its next phrase into a derisive 
chuckle ; another could whinny like a horse, and a third misled 
some children by imitating their father’s cycle bell. Tame 
starlings can be taught to whistle tunes and imitate the human 
voice. Willughby knew this as long ago as 1678, when he wrote : 













Stares are not eaten in England by reason of the bitterness of their 
flesh. The Italians and other Outlandish people are not so squeamish, but 


they can away with them, and make a dish of them for all that. Itisa 
notable bird at imitating man’s voice and speaking articulately. 












In selecting a nesting site the starling is catholic and adaptive. 
Any crack, chink, or hollow will serve, be it in tree, rock, ruin, or 
occupied house. It will build amongst rockery stones or in a 
rabbit burrow ; it will ruthlessly enlarge the tunnel of the sand- 
martin to stuff it full with its untidy litter ; it will build inside a 
chimney or beneath the eaves, and ivy and creeper stems often 
support a mass of straw and other rubbish, far larger than it 
needs. The farmer objects to: its excavations in the thatch of 
his cornstack, a situation it favours. Ornithologist and forester 
agree that its habit of occupying woodpecker holes is not bene- 
ficial ; the old holes are seized and defended by the starlings before 
the woodpeckers are ready to lay, and occasionally the rightful 
owners are evicted. The woodpeckers nest only in decayed and 
useless wood, and are valuable as destroyers of all wood-boring 
larve of moth, beetle, or sawfly. 

Whether or not the Board of Agriculture was right in calling the 
bird useful ‘ from the forest standpoint,’ the argument as to its value 
as a pest destroyer is sound. There is abundant evidence of its 
raids on the hated wireworm and ‘ leather-jacket,’ the popular 
name of tipulid larve, and, from post-mortem examination, of its 
destruction of weevils, the larve of grass-devouring moths, and 
phytophagous insects of many kinds. Snails and slugs it “also 
devours, but, naturally, it does not fail to consume many useful 
insects and other animals, for it cannot be expected to refuse any- 
thing edible. We are so apt to forget that the bird eats what it 
likes, not what we should like it toeat. Thus we find that a con- 
siderable number of useful coprophagous beetles are picked up, 
especially of the family Aphodiide ; but against this must be 
remembered that it is quite as assiduous in its attention to the 
troublesome June-bug or ‘ coch-a-bon-ddu ’ when this evidently 
tasty insect is swarming. The numbers of earthworms devoured, 
though considerable, probably make little difference, though 










































worms are valuable animals on farm land, and on the lawn the 
bird digs for and obtains many small white worms, whose very 
existence is unknown to most gardeners. 

Perhaps the time when we most warmly appreciate the efforts 
of the starling is when the oaks are being defoliated by the cater- 
pillars of the mottled umber, spring usher, winter moth, and the 
green oak tortrix. In May and June the birds, young and old, fill 
the tree tops with wheezy clamour as they fill themselves with the 
swarming caterpillars. In 1917, when the moorlands of the 
Peak, Pennines, and some of the Cumbrian hills were devastated 
by millions of larve of the antler-moth, no bird worked with 
greater energy on the ‘tops’; the starlings flocked early, and 
young and old gorged themselves on the unexpected feast. 

In summer and autumn, when fruit is ripening, we see quite a 
different picture, for in the orchard the bird is not merely destruc- 
tive, it is shockingly wasteful, tasting and damaging far more than 
it devours, eating the ripe pears near the stalk until they drop with 
their own weight, to be finished on the ground by slugs and wasps. 
Pears, apples, cherries, plums, all suffer, and in the field wheat is 
eaten. For long the champions of the starling strove to assure us 
that this was a recently acquired habit ; if it was, it was directly 
due to the abnormal increase of the species. If fruit was eaten 
when and because insects were scarce, the robber might be for- 
given, but when the fruit is ripe insects are perhaps as abundant as 
at any other time of the year. The birds seize their opportunity 
and turn from an insect to a fruit diet ; they actually compete 
with the insects for the fruit. 

Whether the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries repented of 
their earlier advocacy, or whether their investigation of many 
complaints altered their opinion, they published a very different 
pamphlet in 1920, pointing out that through the increase the bird 
had turned its attention so markedly to grain and fruit that 
repressive measures were desirable. In 1922 the Government of 
Algeria pleaded through the International Agricultural Institute 
at Rome that the bird should be black-listed and destroyed in 
‘the countries where it originates,’ for the visiting migratory 
starlings were seriously threatening the olive crop. The Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds issued and circulated a ques- 
tionnaire, with on the whole a result in favour of the bird ; neither 
full protection nor wholesale decimation was recommended, but 
a continuation of the partial protection which the bird then 
enjoyed under most county orders. 

Dr. E. A. Lewis, about this time, was engaged upon a different 
line of research, and in 1925 published in the Journal of Hel- 
minthology a paper on ‘ Starlings as Distributors of Gapes,’ in 
which he warned poultry and pheasant rearers that there were 
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grave indications that migatory and nomadic starlings were 
carrying the troublesome gape-worm and spreading the disease. 
He examined 482 starlings, taken at different times, and 35 per 
cent. were infected with gape-worm. A paper in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society for 1926 from Professor R. T. Leiper 
emphasised the warning. Early in 1929 Mr. Walmesley White, 
struck by the continued alarming increase of the bird, revived the 
matter by a letter to The Times, and Mr. E. C. Stuart-Baker 
‘agreed entirely with his criticisms,’ and supported his conten- 
tion that the increase of the starling is bound to react unfavour- 
ably on other species. 

Unless we realise one or two ecological facts, it is perhaps 
difficult to believe that the increase of a beneficial—or mainly 
beneficial—species may produce unfavourable results on other 
useful, as well as useless or destructive, creatures. Species are 
interdependent to a much greater extent than many people will 
admit, and natural laws provide enough food, but not too much, 
for each species when in the correct proportion to maintain its 
relative position. Man, however, comes in as a competitor, and 
a very powerful one, and disorganises natural balances for his own 
ends. Man, partly through spread of population and increase of 
agriculture, partly through game preservation, and partly through 
enthusiastic but unbalanced bird protection, has materially 
lessened the numbers of the enemies of the starling, the natural 
checks upon undue increase. He has given the starling its 
opportunity, and the go-ahead bird has not been slow to 
respond. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to say when a bird has increased 
or decreased, whether these changes in an avifauna are permanent 
or are merely fluctuations, and whether the change noted is 
purely local or widespread. Scares are all too frequent, and some 
of us are as yet unconvinced that the often asserted decrease 
of the swallow and martin has any more permanence than 
the extraordinary fluctuations in abundance of the migratory 
herring. The destruction rather than decimation of the gold- 
crests and long-tailed titmice during the severe winter and spring 
of 1916-17 seemed to threaten extinction of two resident species, 
but, at any rate in many areas, the birds have recovered their 
former position. But there are, on the other hand, birds which 
have steadily declined in numbers over the greater part of our 
islands, and the reason of the decline in some, the corncrake, for 
example, is a matter for conjecture. 

Every ornithologist who has studied the avifauna of an area— 
country, county, even parish—agrees that the starling has 
increased within recent years and still is increasing. The fol- 
lowing terse paragraph in Witherby’s Practical Handbook of 
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British Birds sums up our knowledge of its present-day distribu- 
tion : 


Generally distributed. Increased greatly during last fifty years or so, 
and has spread northwards on Scottish mainland (has long been common 
Shetlands and Orkneys) and westward on mainland Great Britain and 
Ireland and in I. Hebrides, though has long been common (but lately 
greatly increased) in O. Hebrides and some western isles of Ireland. In 
Ireland now nests every county, but still scarce some districts, especially 
in parts of Cork and Kerry. 


These remarks, however, only refer to the resident birds, those 
which nest in our islands, for although some of our home-bred 
birds leave in autumn and return in spring, those which remain 
have for winter companions vast hordes which migrate to Britain 
in autumn from central and northern Europe, great numbers 
reaching Ireland. Apparently these invading immigrants are also 
far more numerous than they were, if the statement made by 
Thompson in his Natural History of Ireland, dated 1849, is cor- 
rect. In the north of Ireland he obtained information from 
shore-shooters of an autumnal immigration estimated at 15,000 
birds in the whole autumnal season, and in 1833 a flock of 200 
winterers was considered large near Belfast ; but, according to an 
article by Balf, the birds which nightly roosted in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, estimated as numbering from 15,000 to 20,000 about 
1842, had increased tenfold in three years, and by 1845 were 
estimated by many observers as 150,000 or 200,000. Most of the 
earlier writers describe the starling as a rare nester in northern and 
western parts of the British Isles, but qualify their statements by 
referring to the flocks of winter visitors. Even in 1878 Rodd did 
not know the bird as a nesting species near Truro, and the date of 
the first Cornish nest is given as 1855. D’Urban and Mathews 
thought that in north Devon the increase was noticeable about 
1860, but at Slapton Ley, in the south of the county, the dense 
reed-beds were famous for their roosting immigrant starlings. 
Macpherson gives 1860 as about the date for increase in Lake 
Land, but there are indications that estimates of numbers and 
knowledge of the status of the bird early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury cannot be considered as reliable. Though at that time the 
bird was rare or unknown in some parts of Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight, Gilbert White, by merely casually mentioning the bird, 
indicates that it was common in his days at Selborne. Sir Walter 
Scott says that in 1830 the bird was seldom seen in Roxburgh- 
shire, but when he was a child of four or five years old (1775-6) it 
was common, but doubtless this is due to confusing residents and 
migrants. 

Harvie-Brown and Buckley carefully investigated all Scottish 
records, and say that at Forres in 1895 the bird was ‘ increasing at 
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a fearful rate.’ Further, they state that it is ‘a question whether 
his good qualities may not be found wanting in the balance of good 
and evil, a result following upon the force of his numbers and 
degree of his assertiveness.’ This is true ; the starling is nothing 
if not assertive. The position of the bird, long established and 
common, in the Outer Hebrides and in Shetland is especially 
interesting, for within recent years it has been discovered that the 
Shetland bird is a distinct insular form or sub-species. Possibly 
those in the Orkneys and Western Hebrides may also be the 
resident descendants of ancient colonists which established them- 
selves in these islands long before the species had invaded the more 
remote parts of the mainland. Even now in western Wales— 
Pembroke and Cardigan—the starling is not abundant. 

The habit of the sociable starling of gathering ‘ from October 
to March’ at a common roost, often in very large numbers, has 
long been known and has often been commented upon. The bird 
is, however, changeable, and the same roost is seldom occupied 
for many years together, although there are certain places which 
have been annually used as winter dormitories ever since man has 
troubled to make observations. In these roosts to-day we cannot 
separate resident from migratory birds, for, though the numbers 
may fluctuate, some emigrating, we do know that our residents, 
increased by the young of the year, begin to use the autumnal 
roosts before the immigrants arrive to swell the numbers. 

Many of these late summer to late spring roosts, as they are 
now, some of very large size, have come under my notice, but 
never have I seen so large a congregation as one which I had 
under observation in Cheshire during last autumn, winter and 
spring. On many an autumn afternoon before the daylight 
showed any sign of decline I watched the starlings pass from east 
to west ; they came in ones and twos, in little groups, in dense 
crowds ; they hurried across the whole extent of sky visible from 
my window, the volume of passage thickening as the light waned. 
They speeded when belated, as dusk crept on. Putting work 
aside, I sat and counted; scores rose to hundreds, hundreds 
mounted into thousands ; I knew that at no great distance away 
alarge roost must have been established, and decided to follow 
the stream. Wind-drift, an important factor to consider when 
studying a fly-line, at first led me astray ; the direction one day, 
west by north-west, another north-north-west and even north, 
was confusing, but half a mile away a road ran roughly at right 
angles to the line of flight, and thither I repaired for further obser- 
vation. Before I reached the road, however, I noticed flocks 
changing direction, wheeling south, and the combined chatter of a 
great multitude of birds led me to a group of half a dozen tall 
beeches whose upper branches were roped with starlings, wing to 
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wing. On the grass below were thousands more, restlessly hurry- 
ing to and fro, snatching a hasty supper or vainly searching for 
edible morsels, which surely were few and far between after so 
great araid. Still they came, flock after flock, stooping steeply to 
crowd into the branches, only finding perching space by bustling 
earlier arrivals from their holds. Was this the roost ? Surely all 
the starlings from miles around had gathered here. But as party 
after party rose and still winged westward I realised that this was 
no more than a halting place, a rendezvous, where evensong and 
vesper dance could satisfy their sociable cravings. And still they 
came, filling the gaps left by the departing hordes ; the numbers 
seemed as dense as ever. 


They rustlein... 

As starlings mustering on their evening tree, 
Some blasted oak full in the sunset’s eye. 
And over all the mead the vibrating 

Hiss of their chatter deepens. 


When at last, with a mighty rush of whirring wings, the massed 
birds left tree and field it was too dark to see more than that the 
westward moving birds topped the trees in a neighbouring park. 
My next effort to tracé them took me into this deer park, where I 
found the flocks gathering in the trees and traced the roost with- 
out difficulty, a railed-in plantation, not of any great size, but with 
its young conifers already overcrowded, although every large 
beech or other forest tree near was full of chattering, whistling, 
hissing starlings. Each minute brought fresh arrivals, not only 
from the east, but from every point of the compass. Flocks 
hurtled past, making for the trees or planing to the rough park 
grass, passing, as Mary Webb so well describes them, ‘ with a rip 
of the air like the tearing of strong silk.’ 

Rituals had to be performed before sleep could be indulged in, 
and, as if by command, dense clouds, but never the whole gather- 
ing at once, rose from the branches with a roar, recalling that of 
an express rushing through a station. The birds wheeled and 
circled above the plantation, now trailing away for a quarter of a 
mile in one direction, sweeping round and travelling as far in the 
opposite direction. They bunched into dense masses, thick as 
swarming bees, they fanned out or thinned into undulating lines ; 
they always acted in unison, a multitude guided by mob psy- 
chology. Sometimes a pack would break up into companies 
which advanced in echelon or deployed into line like well-drilled 
troops ; sometimes the vanguard wheeled about, and each bird 
threaded its way through the still advancing horde behind like 
performers in a country dance. Indeed, there is much that 
suggests an intentional and enjoyed dance in their evening 
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manoeuvres. After these dances the parties rained into the roost- 
ing trees, checking their descent with uplifting, flapping wings. 

. What numbers gathered nightly from miles around I dare not 
even guess. My first observations had been of many thousands 
coming in from further east, but here were birds in like numbers 
which had travelled in from north, south, and west—a mighty 
army indeed. Here were countless thousands, each individual a 
food consumer, whether that food was insect, grain, or fruit. Here 
was visible demonstration of the starling’as a great economic 
force. Like many another, I had known that the starling was 
increasing, but never before had the grave significance of this 
increase struck me so forcibly. If this increase continues, what 
will be the end ? 

Long have game preservers and foresters been up in arms 
against the starling, solely on account of the damage to trees and 
annoyance of these winter roosts. The ground is soured, the 
branches are broken, disease may be spread. One gamekeeper 
assured me that the pheasants could not sleep in the coverts, for 
all night long there is an undercurrent of disturbance from the 
overcrowded branches; another was sure that the foxes were 
driven away, the smell from the roost being even more than they 
could stand. Such complaints are rather amusing, but the 
futility of many efforts to drive the birds away from their chosen 
nocturnal haunt is interesting. Shooting the birds on the perches 
has little effect, and attempts to keep them from settling merely 
delay their roosting hour. At one roost, however, some clever 
gamekeepers were more successful ; obtaining a kite representing 
a large raptorial bird, they flew it over the covert when the birds 
were coming in ; this was more than the starlings could stand, and 
they moved in a body to annoy someone in another locality. 

Not only in the British Isles is the starling problem acute. In 
1890 and 1891 some European starlings were released in New 
York State—released in order that a useful pest destroyer might 
help American agriculture! The starling found the new land 
flowing with milk and honey, and without many of its natural 
enemies ; so it settled down and colonised, spreading north, south, 
and west, until by 1928 it had populated most eastern States, the 
continental divide of the Rocky Mountains alone checking its 
advance. Some American ornithologists consider it still bene- 
ficial, but others complain of the great damage done to fruit, 
special complaints coming from owners of cherry orchards. ‘ Its 
roosting habits make it objectionable in cities,’ is another 
plaint, but these habits are also objectionable well away from 
towns. 

New Zealanders, either from mistaken economic desires or as 
pleasant reminders of home, introduced the bird, and too late 
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found that it was a fruit-eater. One fruit-grower who had been 
watching them in his orchard wrote in 1925 : 

They pecked large numbers of the fruit (loquats, Eviobotyra), to dis- 
cover the flavour that suited their taste best, and when they found a 
bunch that met their requirements, they cleaned it up in a few minutes. 
My figs also are suffering from starlings. . . . Like some other immigrants, 
they have developed fresh habits and tastes, and have become an addi- 
tional burden on orchardists. 

Will this condition of affairs continue? Shall we see other 
species shouldered out, become extinct, because the pushful 
starling has monopolised the food supply ? Shall we see an alarm- 
ing spread of gapes, killing off poultry, and destroying game? 
Would withdrawal of all protection, and concerted action, espe- 
cially at the roosts, appreciably lessen the numbers or merely 
cause wider distribution ? It is hard tosay. All efforts to check 
the spread of the rat plague have met with but indifferent success. 
Combined attacks on the immigrant wood-pigeons have not 
stopped destruction of crops by these foes of the farmer. But-we 
need not be very pessimistic, for where man fails Nature some- 
times steps in with a much firmer hand and tackles the evil. Dr. 
P. R. Lowe argued, reasonably, that man was not the main factor 
in destroying the hordes of passenger pigeons which annually 
swarmed through the United States, and some at present obscure 
epidemic may sweep away the far too numerous starlings. It 
may even be gapes which will reduce their numbers. In Granger’s 
Wonderful Museum are lurid accounts of ‘ aerial’ combats, of an 
engagement between rival starlings at Cork in 1621, and of a 
similar battle between Gravesend and Woolwich, when the dead 
and wounded fell upon the houses, into the streets and river. A 
worse battle, we learn from a pamphlet printed at Oxford in 1676, 
was fought in February that year in Burgundy, when ‘ bushes as 
high as men were hidden, and the earth covered with heaps of 
them for about 500 paces in length, and the screams of the 
wounded and dying terrified the inhabitants.’ It will not be by 
any such calamity that the remedy will come, though these 
accounts are merely the exaggerated misinterpretations by 
superstitious and ignorant people of the destruction wrought on 
stormy and foggy nights when great migratory flocks meet with 
obstacles or are lured by lights from their course. 

No, if we see a change it will probably come from the spread of 
a wasteful habit which is plainly showing itself amongst the over- 
abundant starlings. This is the habit of egg-dropping—that is, 
laying an egg where no nest has been made and leaving it to its 
fate. Egg-dropping—and no British bird is more prone to the 
habit than the starling—may be the beginning of a change from 
normal nesting and rearing young to the parasitical behaviour of 
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the cuckoo, which loses all interest in its own offspring so soon as 
it has foisted it upon a foster-parent. It may be objected that 
this is mere theory without evidence ; but there is evidence from 
South America which is founded on the observations of Darwin 
and W. H. Hudson, though neither seems to have noticed the 
application to the starling problem, which in Darwin’s days, at 
any rate, was not acute. : 

I have seen many, very many, eggs dropped by starlings; I 
have numerous notes on the subject from correspondents. March 
and April are the months when most eggs are deposited in this 
way, not dropped in flight, but left, unbroken, on lawns and path- 
ways ; but one was picked up in December, another in January. 
One bird which fell down a chimney left an egg on the floor. 
A correspondent found three eggs on his lawn within a few days. 

The South American cow-birds belong to the family Icterida, 
which is closely allied to the Sturnide ; the cow-birds get their 
name from a habit which we see in starlings of perching on the 
backs of cattle and sheep when searching for ticks, keds, or other 
parasites. The cow-birds are largely, though not entirely, 
parasitical, placing their eggs in the nests of other birds and leaving 
them there in exactly the same manner as many of the cuckoos. 
And, as Hudson shows, the birds not only leave their eggs in other 
nests, but wastefully and carelessly leave them anywhere; they 
are confirmed egg-droppers. They frequently do more than 
leave the egg in a borrowed nest, but, without apparent cause or 
reason, peck holes in the eggs of the rightful owner, so destroying 
them, and at the same time peck their own freshly deposited egg. 
Darwin, quoting Hudson, says that one species, Molothrus badius, 
is variable in its habits, for sometimes the flocks live promis- 
cuously—that is, without permanent or even temporary mating— 
and sometimes remain normally in pairs. And he believed that 
egg-dropping, egg-pecking, and the occasional parasitic habit 
indicated a partially developed mode of life similar to that of the 
cuckoo; it was the parasitical habit in the course of being 
evolved. 

The curious wasteful habit of egg-pecking I noticed amongst 
Sandwich terns at Blakeney, and at first thought that it was 
caused by the rivalry of common terns in a congested ternery ; 
but Professor Oliver tells me that it occurred again this year, but 
only when the Sandwich terns were disturbed by numerous 
visitors. No such excuse can be made for the cow-birds, though 
in both cases the action may be the result of abnormal excitement. 
So far there is no evidence of egg destruction by starlings beyond 
the fact that unwanted eggs are left to their fate. Monogamy is 
the normal habit of the starling, though every year there seem 


more and more birds remaining in flocks after the mated birds 
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have found sites and acquired territory. Mr. H. Eliot Howard, 
the best exponent of the now widely accepted theory of territory 
amongst birds, argues that it is the extent of territory in which 
sufficient food can be obtained for the broods which regulates the 
numbers of nesting sites occupied ; there may be, certainly seem 
to be, numerous hollows suitable for the adaptive starling which 
are not tenanted in spite of the fact that there are mature and 
seemingly fertile non-breeders each year. It is then reasonable 
to believe that these, if used, would interfere with territories 
acquired and defended by the birds already in possession, This 
inability to fulfil the domestic duties, obey the natural instincts to 
pair, nest and rear young, when the sexual functions are active, 
may explain promiscuous relations and the desertion of eggs, and 
mean degeneration in the habits of the bird. Degeneration must 
in time lead to a decline in numbers. Egg-dropping and un- 
seasonable flocking, both on the increase, indicate, I believe, the 
growth of habits which cannot be for the ultimate good of the 
species, unless they bring considerable reduction in numbers, 
which certainly would seem an advantage. 

Until this happens, however, we may have to suffer loss of 
fruit and other disadvantages, and may have to take action to 
hasten the deSired end. At any rate, the starling, more than any 
other bird, needs careful watching and the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every economic zoologist. 

T. A. Cowarp. 
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THE SENSE OF SMELL IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


THE sense of smell has never received much attention from the 
physiologists, for it is not one of man’s directive senses, and the 
loss of it is no very serious handicap in the ordinary business of 
life. The very simple apparatus that serves it has none of the 
engaging complexity that invites and baffles research in the 
mechanism of the eye and ear, while the function itself is difficult 
to investigate and does not lend itself to measurement by the 
ordinary physical standards. It is therefore not surprising that 
the study of it has been left, for the most part, to a few, sometimes 
eccentric, explorers of the byways of science, and that. the more 
academical physiologists are inclined to put it on the shelf as an - 
archaic and probably degenerating sense, perhaps in the hope 
that, by the time the more urgent problems of sight and hearing 
have been solved, the sense of smell, so unsatisfactory from a 
laboratory point of view, will have faded unobserved out of the 
human economy. This attitude, though natural, is not quite 
justified, even in the laboratory, where the sense of smell shows 
itself under investigation to be remarkably acute for a function 
that is sometimes supposed to be obsolescent, for it will detect 
some odorous substances when the amount present is calculable 
only as a fraction of a grain with an impressive astronomical 
figure in the denominator. 

The ordinary man is not much more interested, and is even 
less respectful, than the physiologist. The nose is an organ not 
only without dignity, but invested with a slight jocosity, for 
which the Viennese school of psychology has provided a ready, if 
not generally acceptable, explanation. A man may prick up his 
ears without giving offence, but to sniff is to risk the implication 
of impertinent curiosity or assumed superiority, and if the sense 
of smell is not degenerating, it has at least received a hint that 
its services are no longer required. Yet it plays a far larger 
part in our daily life than we generally acknowledge, for we owe 
to it all that we call flavour in food, and without it the world 
would lose something of its interest, even for the least epicurean. 
When it is temporarily put out of action by a bad cold, we say 
that we have lost our sense of taste; but, in actual fact, this 
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sense remains unaffected, and it is still possible to gauge, with 
unimpaired accuracy though languid interest, the amount of 
salt and sugar in the dishes that have otherwise lost their savour 
and become so dull and colourless. It is rather remarkable, and 
it might seem impossible, that we should thus mistake the nature 
of flavour, but its origin can be demonstrated easily by anyone 
who cares to make the experiment of eating an onion while holding 
his nose : it will be found to be quite flavourless, with a sweetish 
taste and a pleasant, crisp texture, until the nose is released and we 
realise, dramatically, that the thing is indeed an onion. 

The alertness of our sense of smell to any impressions that 
arise from food and drink, and our comparative blindness to all 
but the strongest and most persistent smells of the ambient air, 
is due partly to an anatomical arrangement ; for the main stream 
of air entering the nose normally passes below the olfactory area, 
whose delicate nerve endings are thus protected from dust and 
dryness, while the moist and filtered air that is breathed out flows 
directly and automatically over the olfactory cells, carrying 
with it any odorous particles that may be given off by the food 
that is being swallowed. The deliberate use that we make of this 
arrangement is evident if we consider what takes place when we 
taste and test a fine wine. It will be found that the process 
consists of two actions: the tongue is flattened against the palate 
and sharply withdrawn, thereby bringing the taste cells, that 
lie in furrows in the tongue, into contact with the wine and 
giving a measure of its sweetness, sharpness and astringency ; 
while at the same time we breathe out gently through the nose, 
so as to drift the fragrance of the wine slowly over the olfactory 
area. This relative seclusion of the olfactory apparatus in man 
enables us to screen it from smells that do not interest us and to 
focus it on the selected flavours and fragrances that we assemble 
in our food. It has therefore been easy for us to make our sense 
of smell purely hedonistic. It retains, it is true, a slight practical 
value in making us aware of defective sanitation and rendering 
the more civilised races intolerant of this. There is a tendency 
to overrate this value by the assumption that smells that are 
zsthetically repugnant must emanate from something noxious ; 
but this is by no means true, and there is no reason to suppose 
that decayed food, for example, is in general more harmful than a 
well-hung pheasant. The devil does not always smell of sulphur, 
and it is particularly unfortunate that the bacteria which are 
responsible for the deadliest forms of food poisoning produce no 
warning fcetor. 

The development of olfactory zstheticism is roughly measur- 
able, in the majority of people, by the delicacy and variety of the 
food they choose ; and it would be tempting to correlate it with a 
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certain fairly high degree of civilisation and refinement were it 
not that such a criterion of civilisation might seem scarcely 
applicable to this country. It must be conceded, however, 
that an esthetic interest in food has conferred upon man an 
adaptability in which most animals are deficient, and it has been 
noticed that those who are accustomed to a diet that is limited in 
variety are not only incurious, but actually intolerant of unfamiliar 
food, a limitation that has sometimes caused difficulty in scientific 
expeditions and elsewhere. It has been hinted that something of 
the prehistoric difference between the free, nomadic hunters and 
the settled tribes, whom they so often raided and not infrequently 
conquered, has persisted in the appropriation of hunting and 
shooting by the ruling classes, and if we care to follow up this 
supposition we may trace it, perhaps, in the fate of the parcels 
of game that were sent to the Navy during the war and were 
thrown overboard by the untempted lower ratings. 

The introversion of our sense of smell has brought it into a 
close association with the sense of taste, which seems to reveal 
certain harmonies between their diverse impressions. There 
appears to be a fundamental harmony, for example, between the 
flavour of those essential oils that contain sulphur, which occur in 
onion, garlic, mustard, radish and other vegetables, and the taste 
of saltness, and another harmony between vanilla and sweetness. 
These, like the harmonies of musical notes, may rest upon a 
physical basis, but if they do, it is not apparent ; and it may be 
suggested, as a pure speculation, that since onion and garlic, 
which are native to the grasslands of south-west Asia, were 
probably among the first seasonings that our primitive ancestors 
added to their meat and salt dietary, an age-long habit of associa- 
tion was established before sweet foods became at all common. 
Such late comers as vanilla, to which we might add bitter almonds, 
ginger and peppermint, whose smell is very different from that of 
the onion-mustard group, would fall naturally into association 
with the newly-acquired sweet dishes. 

Both smell and taste are for us almost purely hedonistic 
senses, and they are biologically alike in that they respond only to 
a chemical stimulus; but they are highly specialised in their 
sensitivity, and substances which we can taste (such as salt, sugar, 
saccharin, the bitter alkaloids, etc.) are scarcely ever odorous, 
although there is at least one exception in chloroform, which has a 
sweet taste as well as a characteristic smell. The great difference 
between the two senses lies in their range, for, whereas taste can 
give us only four sensations—salt, sweet, bitter and sour—the 
variety of smells is so immense that it seems unlimited. We have 
not yet smelt all the smells that our nose is capable of perceiving, 


and the chemical laboratory is still adding to the world new smells, 
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both fragrant and mephitic ; yet there must be a limit even to the 
shades of difference that we can distinguish, and it is possible that 
the number of primary smell sensations may be quite small and 
that many of the smells which seem distinct and individual to us 
are the result of the fusion of several of these basic sensations, 
though we cannot analyse the compound impression in the way in 
which we are able to ‘ see’ red and yellow in the pure spectrum 
colour orange. 

We know disappointingly little of the nature and origin of 
smell, and the discovery that substances of quite different 
chemical constitution sometimes have the same smell is rather 
characteristic of the subject and has sometimes discouraged 
orderly-minded investigators from proceeding any further. We 
know for certain that odorous substances throw out no ether 
waves or emanations, and, though we can detect them in imponder- 
able traces, their molecules must reach the nerve endings in the 
nose before they can produce a sensation of smell. These nerve 
endings are connected directly with the brain, and the messages 
they carry steal into consciousness by an ancient, isolated path. 
The sensory mechanism, which is as simple and primitive as that 
of the sea anemone, consists of cells from which project minute 
rods of a waxy material ; and it is probable that any substance 
that is soluble, however slightly, in both oil and water is odori- 
ferous. Beyond this point solid facts in the science of osmics 
begin to grow scarce, for the human machine is the only instrument 
that is sensitive to smell. To this there is one partial exception, 
for odoriferous substances impart, more strongly than any others, 
a positive charge of electricity to a cloud of water droplets ; but 
this property is tantalisingly unrelated and unexplained, and, 
although it is possible to make an apparatus which will roughly 
indicate odorous substances, it cannot distinguish between them, 
and there seems, at present, no possibility of obtaining anything 
like a camera or gramophone for the sense of smell. 

The human sense of smell seems, on the whole, to be attuned 
to scented substances with rather large and heavy molecules, 
whose scent diffuses slowly and hangs for a long time, as though 
it had developed along the lines of efficiency in following a trail 
of scent clinging to the ground or drifting down wind like a cloud 
of smoke. Such a physiological adaptation is found in most 
animals that live on the ground, and it persists, with perhaps a 
trace of its primitive function, in the faithfulness of women’s 
fashions to the heavy, clinging perfumes, of which Mary 
Magdalene’s ointment of spikenard, with its scent of patchouli and 
musk, may be taken as an archetype. But, although we are 
particularly sensitive to these heavy and sometimes disturbing 
perfumes, the wide compass of our sense of smell includes a vast 
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number of light and transient scents, and many of them are used 
by the perfumer to build up, with an artistry that is not generally 
appreciated, intricate, dissolving patterns round the basic design 
of deeper and more solid fragrances. This is a field of esthetics in 
which the artist—or perhaps the perfumer should be called a 
craftsman—usually limits himself to the composition of variations 
upon the already subtle themes elaborated by the plants, adding a 
few new notes that from time to time are excitingly discovered by 
the research chemist. It is a modest little art, unintellectual and 
impersonal, and it is not likely to engage the serious attention of 
many of those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, though it may 
be recommended to the less fortunate. 

On the other hand, there is a good deal to be gained by using 
our nose in the pursuit of interest rather than new beauty, for 
extending our sphere of experience and linking up the present 
with the past. We are blind to most of the smells that surround 
us, and yet we are probably influenced by them more than we 
realise ; for, though the actual sensory impression of a smell is 
vague and difficult to describe or recall to memory, it evokes a 
strong feeling tone. Sights and sounds are full of instant meaning 
for us: they belong to our directive mechanism and set us 
thinking. Smells, on the other hand, set us feeling, they stir dim 
recollections or wake an immediate, uncomprehended response of 
pleasure, dreariness or disgust ; but their meaning comes as an 
afterthought, if it comes at all. Almost anyone can illustrate 
this kind of reaction from his personal experience. I remember 
that part of a certain street in London, that I used to pass on my 
way to work, came to be associated for me with a vaguely 
pleasant feeling, as though it were leading somewhere interesting ; 
and the discovery, after a while, that the promise which it made 
and broke was due to an almost imperceptible tang of wood smoke 
that came from one of the houses there did nothing to diminish 
the unexpected amenity of that rather drab neighbourhood, but 
brought it into the line of a long series of pleasant memories, 

This power of smells to set an emotional attitude, even when 
they are not consciously perceived, might possibly repay considera- 
tion. There are shops whose smell alone induces an affable, 
uncalculating mood; while others, inviting to the eye, smell 
gloomy and repellent. A theatre or concert-hall that is redolent 
of naphthalene lays an unnecessary handicap upon the performers, 
and, without imitating the ritual use of incense, which is probably 
more efficdcious in banishing evil spirits than is commonly 
supposed, something might be done to create a genial atmosphere 
by the use of pleasant-smelling wood, and even a careful choice of 
floor polish is not altogether beneath consideration. The bunches 
of sweet herbs at the Old Bailey may or may not have been an 
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effective protection against gaol fever (they might have kept the 
carriers of that lice-borne disease at a distance), but they may still 
do something occasionally to modify an acrimonious atmosphere. 
And the custom of presenting the judge on circuit, in some towns, 
with a nosegay may, perhaps, have something more than a quaint, 
traditional courtesy to recommend it. 

For nearly everyone there are smells that recall, often with 
hallucinatory vividness, some isolated scene from the past, and it 
will be found, as we might expect, that such scenes are always 
associated with some emotionally significant experience (for one 
person, at least, the sour smell of hops recalls the first introduction, 
as a medical student, to a hospital surrounded with hop ware- 
houses). If we examine the mental process set going by the smell 
we shall find that the emotion usually comes back first, and is 
followed, as a rule almost immediately, by the memory picture, 
Occasionally it may take some time to recollect the experience 
with which the smell was originally associated; sometimes, 
especially if the experience was in any way painful, it eludes us 
altogether, and we are aware only that certain smells are 
unaccountably distasteful. 

The smell ef our Surroundings makes up a large part of their 
character and individuality ; we should all miss something from 
the sea, a pine forest and almost any foreign city, if we suddenly 
became anosmic, and the German dug-outs would have been less 
German during the war without their peculiar smell, vaguely 
suggesting a draper’s shop with a certain fusty mousiness. There 
are outstanding, assertive smells that force themselves upon our 
attention, but there is an infinite number of others which are 
equally characteristic and significant, though they usually pass 
unnoticed. Count Keyserling has said, ‘I can imagine that, 
through the organs of the nose and mouth, a perfect outlook on 
the world could be obtained which, in its own language, conveyed 
the same as the mysticism of Master Ekkehart,’ to which it might 
be objected that, even if such a new version of reality were worth 
having, it could be acquired only by those naturally endowed, or 
afflicted, with an abnormally keen sense of smell, and that even an 
extension of olfactory awareness is beyond the capacity of most 
people. Yet, in actual fact, what we call a keen sense of smell is 
not necessarily associated with unusual acuity, but is invariably 
the result of interest and attention. Helen Keller, blind and deaf 
since infancy, seemed to have an exceptionally keen sense of touch 
and smell; and Dr. Tilney describes how, when he was driving 
with her one winter day in an open car, she recognised trees, 
hedgerows, open fields and the approach to a printing works by 
their smell. Yet her sense of smell, like her sense of touch, 
proved, on careful investigation, to be of about average acuity. 
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The actual keenness of smell does not, show quite such wide 
variations in different individuals as one might expect. It is 
impaired by heavy smoking, but the chief effect of smoking is 
evident, not so much in damage to the nerve endings, as in the 
temporary result of saturating the mucous membranes, hair, 
and clothes with the smell of tobacco smoke, which blots out all 
other olfactory impressions and completely obscures, not only the 
bouquet of wine, but also the delicate flavour of food. And it may 
be suggested here that a rather surprisingly effective compensation 
for easing the difficult business of giving up smoking may be found 
in attention to the smells and scents that the abstinence discloses. 

A ‘good nose’ is quickly and readily acquired, and as soon as 
we begin to take an interest in smells they seem to increase in 
number and complexity, and our surroundings reveal new 
features and take on fresh colour and individuality. The scents 
of flowers do not lose in beauty when we come to recognise 
something of their design and its component parts, any more than 
a piece of music loses by a similar analysis ; while, on the other 
hand, unpleasant smells often become less disagreeable, partly 
because they acquire a certain interest, and partly because we 
become less at the mercy of unconscious associations. The 
unpleasantness of the smell of pigs, for example, is probably due 
to association, for if it is considered with complete detachment 
it will be found to be very like the smell of celery, more especially 
that of celery leaves, and M. Boulestin is perhaps striking a 
fundamental harmony when he recommends celery stuffed with 
the frankly animal-flavoured Roquefort cheese. Then the smell 
of pigs occurs again quite perceptibly, but to most people not 
unpleasantly, in that curious autumnal scent that lurks behind 
the fragrance of the border phloxes. 

When we try to discover why some smells are invariably 
pleasant and others, in all circumstances, disagreeable, we are 
brought up against a problem of pure esthetics, and if the riddle 
is no more easily solved here than elsewhere, the material has 
at least the advantage of simplicity: it has never been used to 
express ideas or emotions, and it has never been intellectualised. 
There is one clue that seems slightly promising. The scents that 
we instinctively call sweet all approximate, wherever they occur, 
to the flower scents, and the sweetest of them (which are sometimes 
too sweet to be altogether pleasant) belong to those flowers, such 
as jasmine, honeysuckle, tobacco plant, and stephanotis, which are 
fertilised by moths. Now, many of the moths themselves produce 
flower-like scents which play a part in their courtship, and it is 
just possible that the flower scents may set some chord of our 
own physiological organism faintly vibrating, and that this might 
re-echo in consciousness as a vague feeling of complacence and 
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well-being without stirring any instinct to activity. And yet it 
is difficult to understand why these scents, which are so remote 
‘from the chemistry of our own physiology, should affect us so 
distinctly and be so definitely pleasurable, and it is a far cry from 
our appreciation of the rose to the ecstasy of a moth wooed by the 
filmy scent plumes of her mate. 

Whatever attraction of unsolved problems this delicate, 
archaic sense may hold for the scientist with time to spare for the 
unessential, it offers another kind of opportunity to anyone who 
cares to use and develop it. It is natural to be mistrustful of 
scents and smells, which can stir the emotions in a way that is 
strongly felt but is not always immediately within comprehension 
or control ; but the fault lies really with ourselves, for the response 
to them remains primitive and vaguely emotional only so long as 
we withhold a share of that intellectual interest that we are 
compelled to give to the impressions of sight and hearing. The 
Cinderella of the senses has more attraction than the slightly 
suspect beauié du diable, which is all that is generally credited 
to it. 


F. A. HAMPTON, 





THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


II 


THE last act of the tragedy centres round the illness and death of 
the Emperor Frederick, 1887-88. Details of the first stage of the 
treatment of the fatal disease are important, because on the 
supposed action of the Crown Princess were founded the most 
cruel attacks of the official German Press, as well as the popular 
view which held her ‘ largely responsible,’ to use Herr Ludwig’s 
phrase, ‘for her husband’s tragic and untimely end.’ For the 
rest, the lapse of forty years allows us to recognise that no other 
aim actuated the doctors, English as well as German, than that of 
prolonging the patient’s life, and that the German people were 
naturally indignant when the case passed into the hands of a 
foreigner. Had the parts been reversed, and had the English heir 
apparent been treated by a German specialist, there would have 
been in this country an outburst of national feeling, especially if, 
as here, the native doctors proved to be right in their diagnosis of 
the disease. 

In January 1887 the Crown Prince began to suffer from 
hoarseness. A small growth appeared on his left vocal cord, 
which resisted the treatment of Professor von Gerhardt, who had 
been introduced into the case by Dr. Wegner, physician-in- 
ordinary to the Prince. Early in May Gerhardt diagnosed its 
malignant tendency. He called in a distinguished surgeon, 
Professor von Bergmann, and the two doctors proposed the 
immediate extirpation of the growth by an external operation 
known as thyrotomy or laryngo-fissur. The decision was com- 
municated to the Crown Princess. Her letter of May 17 shows 
that, though sick with horror and distress, she accepted it, and 
that her husband was ‘ as yet to know nothing about this.’ The 
next day, May 18, she went into Berlin from Potsdam to hear the 
result of a further consultation, at which Gerhardt, Bergmann, 
and Wegner had been reinforced by three other eminent doctors. 
Their report, confirming the previous opinion, approved the 
immediate operation. At this stage Bismarck, aware of the 
extreme gravity of the proposal intervened. At his instance the 
Emperor forbade the operation without his son’s consent, and 
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before any radical steps were taken it was decided that the most 
distinguished specialist in throat diseases, whatever his nationality, 
should be consulted. The unanimous choice of the German 
doctors fell on Morell Mackenzie, who on the same evening 
received their telegram inviting his assistance. Leaving London 
next morning, he reached Berlin on the afternoon of May 20. So 
ignorant was he of the nature of the case on which he was asked 
to advise that he left his instruments behind. 

Mackenzie was a man of European reputation as a specialist 
in throat diseases. His Manual on Diseases of the Throat and 
Nose, translated into German, was a text-book in the medical 
schools of the country, and at the recent International Medical 
Congress at Copenhagen (1884) he had presided over the Laryngeal 
Section. Personally he was unknown either to the Crown Prince 
or to his wife. The former, writing to him on April 10, 1888, says : 
“You were called to me by the unanimous wish of my German 
attendants. Not knowing you myself, I had confidence in you in 
consequence of their recommendation.’ The Crown Princess 
heard of him for the first time (May 18, 1887) from Wegner, 
himself one of the German consultants. Nor did Mackenzie hold 
any communicatior! with the Crown Princess until he had given 
the opinion which led to the postponement of the external 
operation. In the afternoon of the day (May 20) on which he 
reached Charlottenburg, after a formal presentation to the Crown 
Prince, he held two consultations with his six German colleagues. 
After the first he made his own examination of the patient ; at 
the second he expressed his view that, as there was no definite 
indication in the appearance of the growth whether it was 
innocent or malignant, a portion should be detached and sub- 
mitted for microscopical analysis. This course was assented to 
by the German doctors, and it was agreed that the analyst 
should be Professor Virchow, of the Pathological Institute of 
Berlin, the greatest living authority on matters of morbid 
anatomy. On the following day (May 21) Mackenzie, working 
with borrowed instruments, detached a fragment which was 
forwarded by Wegner to Virchow. If the report proved unfavour- 
able, it might be necessary to consider an external operation. 
If it was favourable, the growth might be treated through the 
natural passage. 

During this period of suspense the Crown Princess had her 
first interview with Mackenzie. What he told her about the case 
is recorded by herself in her important letter, printed in the Daily 
News for October 12, 1888. ‘We understand,’ said the Daily 
News in a head-note, ‘ that the letter is not printed in Sir Morell’s 
forthcoming book and has never before been published.’ It was 
sent to me by the Empress in the first week of October, with the 
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request that I would get it published in the English Press, without 
any indication that it was sent by her or by Mackenzie. She 
dared not risk identifying herself with any statement which might 


be construed as favourable to the English specialist—a striking 
proof of the effect produced on a high-spirited, courageous woman 
by months of continuous abuse in the official German Press. The 
request was difficult. I hoped, however, that through the local 
Press the letter might filter back into a London newspaper, and 
the hope was realised. In her correspondence with the Queen for 


October 1888 (Letters, p. 353) the Empress thus refers to this 
letter : 


You will see a letter from me to Sir Morell Mackenzie in the newspapers. 
He has not published it, nor has he anything to do with it! I am glad it 
found its way into print, as it will clear up the one point on which he is so 
much attacked here,—that he purposely ignored, or out of stupidity failed 
to recognise, the nature of his illness. 


The letter itself is as follows. The italics were in the 
original : 

I took care to tell all eminent German medical men with whom I 
came casually in contact that you had said to me the first time I saw you 
that, though what you saw was innocent, yet you could not be sure until 
it was examined by Virchow, and that a malignant disease might be present 
somewhere out of sight, though there was no proof of it, the most unfavourable 
element of the case being my husband’s age at the time. You told me that 
benign growths and malignant growths were seldom found together, and 
that you thought the growth you could see on the vocal cord was a benign 
one. You also said that you could not hold out any security to me that a 
malignant growth might not appear some day. You said that the operation 
proposed was running too great a risk, that it was exposing life, and that, 
should it succeed, the condition of the patient after would be so terrible 
that his chances if left alone would be more favourable. I have since heard 
that different German medical men think this a reasonable and a sensible 
view, and say that, under the circumstances, we could have done nothing 
better. You also said, I think if I remember rightly, that you would not 
have laryngotomy or laryngo-fissur performed on your own throat, on the 
surmise or suspicion of a malignant affection of the larynx without very 
positive proof, and not even then, as the tendency of malignant disease was 
to reappear in other places when removed from one. Consequently there 
would be a possibility of having gone through the operation, and yet losing 
one’s life after all, by the reappearance of the disease. Furthermore, you 
said, I think, that you did not know whether the Crown Prince’s constitution 
could withstand so serious a shock as that inflicted on the whole system by 


so important an operation. 
The Daily News omitted the last two sentences of the original 
letter : 


I should [continues the Empress] have repeated all this at the time 
much oftener, had not the prevailing feeling been one of joy and gratitude 
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You can show this letter io 





at having escaped the horrible operation. 
whomsoever you please. 


This letter clearly states the true issue, which in public 
discussions at the time was evaded by underrating the risk and 
exaggerating the efficacy of the proposed operation. Admittedly, 
the conditions in May 1887 were more favourable than they ever 
were again. The operation offered a chance of life. But did the 


conditions attached to the offer make the chance worth taking ? 
Mackenzie thought they did not. From my conversations with 
him I gathered that he would never have advised, or himself 
undergone, the proposed operation. He not only regarded it as 
extremely hazardous, but considered that, even if it succeeded 
and there were no recurrence, it prolonged existence in conditions 
which made life intolerable. Given the choice, he would himself 
have preferred euthanasia. This at least he secured for his patient. 
I understood that, in the case of the Crown Prince, Hahn, of 
Berlin, the most famous laryngeal surgeon of the day, held a 
similar opinion. 

Virchow’s report was received on May 23. He found no proof 
of malignancy, but the particle submitted was too small for 
satisfactoryexamihation. Two days later the doctors decided in 
consultation that a further attempt should be made to detach a 
larger portion of the growth. On June 8 Mackenzie, using his 
own forceps, got away more than half of the growth. The 
fragment was submitted by Wegner to Virchow, whose report, 
dated June 9, was read next day to all the consultant doctors. 
No symptom of malignancy was detected in the submitted 
portions, and ‘ there is nothing present in them which would be 
likely to excite the suspicion of wider and graver disease.” On 
this statement from the great pathologist, negative though it was, 
the immediate operation was postponed to give a trial to 
Mackenzie’s treatment. Gerhardt, however, while assenting to 
this course, adhered strongly to his previous opinion. In order 
to allay the alarm of the German public, the full text of the report 
was published in the Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift for June 
1887. It may be added that on June 28 Mackenzie removed 
practically all that remained of the growth on the surface 
of the vocal cord; that the substance was submitted by 
Wegner to Virchow ; and that his report, dated July 1, in the 
same negative sense, was satisfactory: ‘ Not the least support 
was found for the idea of a new formation penetrating inwards,’ 
Even as late as January 1888 (report dated January 29) the 
microscopic analysis of Virchow revealed no proof of cancerous 


symptoms. 
Virchow’s reports made the postponement of the external 


operation inevitable. It was approved of by the Emperor, the 

















illustrated by a passage from her letter of May 20, 1887 (Letters, 
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Empress, and Bismarck. It was acquiesced in by the German 
doctors; all remained in the case; none withdrew. The facts 


prove, I think conclusively, that the Crown Princess neither 
withdrew the case from the German doctors nor controlled their 
own selection of their consultant. Her consistent attitude is 















Pp. 232) : 






Prince Bismarck came to see me this afternoon and was really very 
nice! He said his wife sent me word I was not to allow such an operation. 
I said I had nothing to allow—what the responsible authorities decided 
on as the best, we should have to submit to, and we were bound to follow 
their advice. 









Even on the question whether Mackenzie himself should carry 
out the treatment in England, or whether it should be carried out 
in Germany under his directions, the Crown Princess expressed 
no opinion. 








It would be better [she writes May 24 (Letters, pp. 236~7)] for Fritz to 
go to Brighton . . . and to have the treatment carried out by Dr. M. M. 
himself, but I dare not suggest this last, as it would annoy the people here 
and make them angry with me. If they should propose it, then it would 
be another thing, but I do not think they will ! 

Gerhardt says that the treatment must be very slow and not hurried 
in any way ; and he would wish that M. M. should carry it out himself. 
I now leave it to them to settle their minds amongst themselves, and shall 
not interfere with them. 















Eventually it was decided that the Crown Prince should go 
to England—partly to attend the Jubilee, partly to place himself 
under Mackenzie. He left Berlin on June 12, 1887. He returned 
in a snowstorm on March 11, 1888, as the Emperor, but a dying 
man. 

When the Crown Prince left England in the early autumn of 
1887 his voice had almost recovered its natural tone. If a com- 
plete cure was to be effected, it could only be by rest in a warm 
climate. Neither condition was offered at Berlin, where, however, 
his presence was urgently needed to carry on the public business, 
which became more and more beyond the failing strength of his 
father. To the Crown Princess the life of her husband was, 
above all, precious as that of the man she loved, and, knowing 
how much would be demanded of him as the Emperor’s repre- 
sentative, she fought against the return to Berlin, to use her 
own expression, ‘ tooth and nail.’ Her influence prevailed. But 
the prolonged absence of the heir apparent, at such a crisis, 
provoked strong criticism, occasioned alarming rumours, and 


strengthened the demand among official circles in Berlin that the 
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Crown Prince should renounce his succession to the throne in 
favour of his son. 

In November 1887 the Prince was at San Remo. Unfavourable 
symptoms appeared which caused Mackenzie, though pathological 
proof was still wanting, to diagnose the disease as cancerous. His 
opinion was confirmed by two distinguished throat specialists who 
had been called in to consult, Professor von Schrétter, of Vienna, 
and Dr. Krause, of Berlin. On behalf of his colleagues Schrétter 
explained to the Crown Prince their unanimous view, and placed 


before him a written statement, setting out for his decision the | may 
advantages and disadvantages of the excision of the larynx, | the 
partial or complete. The Crown Prince refused in writing to | Am 
undergo the operation, though he was willing, if the occasion | Ger 
arose, to submit to tracheotomy. The official report of the | con 
doctors was forwarded to the Emperor and published in the | apf 
Reichs-Anzeiger. It was not till the following March that the | mis 
microscope yielded positive proof of the cancerous nature of the wh: 
disease. Meanwhile, with occasional fluctuations, the malady | not 


ran its fatal course. Throughout the patient suffered little or no 
pain, and was able to transact public business for several hours a 
day. The manifésto which he issued on his accession to the 
throne was throughout written in his own hand. He died 
June 15, 1888. 

Barely a week after the funeral an article was sent from the 
German Foreign Office, then under Count Herbert Bismarck, for 
publication in the North German Gazette. The article, which 
appeared June 26, 1888, renewed the Press campaign against 
English influences. For months past the public mind had been 
saturated by repeated assertions in the Press that the Crown 
Princess had forced the English specialist on the German doctors. 
Now a further attack was developed. The article shaped for 
popular consumption the groundwork of the legend that the 
widowed Empress, by the aid of her English tool, had sacrificed 
the life of ‘ Unser Fritz’ to her political ambitions. The source 
of the article suggests that it must have had the general approval 
of Bismarck. Herr Ludwig goes further. From ‘the unmistak- 
able style ’ he concludes that it was written by Bismarck himself. 
He therefore accepts it as authoritative, and incorporates its 
statements in his Life of Kaiser Wilhelm II. The article attacks 
Mackenzie as ‘ ostensibly a quack doctor ’ (Heilkunstler), but really 
a ‘political agent ’—‘an undistinguished English physician’ 
(ein unbedeutender Englischer Arzt) of ‘ Radical political views,’ 
who joined in a plot to ‘ interfere with the destiny of the German 
nation.’ In this description the Radical views were a not un- 
reasonable inference from Mackenzie’s characteristic want of 
judgment. As a retaliation for the attacks of the Conservative 
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Press he had restricted his interviews and communications 
exclusively to Liberal journals. The success of the alleged plot, 















surable § the article explains, depended on the concealment of the true 
logical | nature of the disease from the patient and the public. With all 
Ss. His | the emphasis of italics, it states that, if the Crown Prince was 
ts who | proved to be suffering from an incurable malady, he had pledged 
‘ienna, | himself to renounce his succession and would have been, in fact, 
nrétter | incapable of reigning. 

placed Bismarck was so robust a controversialist that Herr Ludwig 
on the | may be right in his conclusion that the Chancellor himself was 
arynx, | the author of the article. On November 14, 1887, the British 
ing to | Ambassador ! had protested against the statement of the North 
casion | German Gazette that the Crown Princess and her mother had 
of the | committed the case to the care of the English specialist. He 





appealed to the ‘ chivalry’ of Count Bismarck to contradict a 
mischievous report, on the ground that, ‘ as a matter of fact, of 
which I am sure that you are aware, the Crown Princess had 


nothing to do with calling in Sir Morell Mackenzie, still less the 
Queen.’ Neither his appeal nor his protest was heeded. It was 
owing to the intervention of Bismarck that a specialist had been 
originally consulted, and when Mackenzie’s European distinction 



































died singled him out for selection he tacitly approved the choice of the 
German doctors. Finally, in his Reflexions (1898), he deals 
m the | specifically with the Crown Prince’s personal pledge and his legal 
k, for | incapacity to reign, which are alleged in the article as the motives 
which of the plot to conceal the incurable nature of the disease. In 
yainst the story that the Crown Prince was pledged to renounce his 
been succession to the throne ‘there is,’ he says, ‘not a shadow of 
rown truth.’ ‘ It is also,’ he continued, ‘ a fable’ that ‘ an heir to the 
ctors. throne who suffers from an incurable physical complaint is 
d for | excluded from the succession,’ either ‘ by the family laws of the 
t the Hohenzollerns ’ or by ‘ the text of the Prussian constitution.’ ‘/As, 
ificed therefore, on Bismarck’s own evidence, the Crown%Prince’s 
ource succession was secure whether his malady was proved to be:cancer 
roval or not, the motives which the article alleges for the plot disappear 
stak- and with them the plot itself. 
aself. The campaign was pushed on with extraordinary violence. 
s its It is difficult to explain its object, since the correctness of the 
acks diagnosis of the German doctors had been established. Primarily 
eally aimed at Mackenzie, against whose professional reputation the 
jan’ gravest charges were made, the attacks struck with scarcely less 
WS,’ directness at the Empress. But she was already a political cypher, 
man and forced to feel it at every turn, though her position made her 
un- powerless to defend herself. Optimistic in temperament, she 
_-_ 1 The letter of Sir E. Malet is quoted by Sir Rennell Rodd in The Times of 


January 18, 1928. 
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possibly hoped that the German people could never believe so 
heartless a legend. In any case, she was determined not to give 
the story the confirmation of flight. Probably the main objects 
of the campaign were political. By putting into the pillory 
the Empress, a liberal-minded Englishwoman, and her so-called 
confederate, an English Radical, the official Press might divert 
the German nation from accepting the brief reign of the Emperor 
Frederick as the rallying-point of Liberalism. The process served 
another purpose. It stimulated the ill-will towards England, 
always present even when latent, into avowed hostility. With 
national thoroughness, Bismarck prepared and cultivated the soil 
which, a quarter of a century later, produced the rank growth of 
the ‘ Hymn of Hate.’ 

A dignified silence would have been for Mackenzie true 
wisdom. But it was not in his polemical nature to ignore the 
serious charges made by his late colleagues against his pro- 
fessional reputation and personal honour. His forthcoming reply 
was extensively advertised to appear in the autumn of 1888. On 
September 15 I received a letter from the Empress asking me to 
write an article on the Emperor Frederick and the battle of the 
doctors, promising “me introductions to Mackenzie, his assistant, 
Hovell, and Krause, of Berlin. She made only two requests— 
that I should say nothing of her part in the article to anyone 
and make no allusions to the attacks on herself. Needless to 
say, I kept the pact. When the manuscript was finished, 
she had it read to her, noted ‘certain asperities’ to be toned 
down, and struck out some touches which were so intimate 
as, in her opinion, to suggest inspiration. The article, which 
appeared in The Nineteenth Century for November 1888, gave 
her, she said, ‘great pleasure.’ It also, to my delight, gained 
the approval of the shrewdest of men, Sir Henry Ponsonby. 
It fell, however, as I thought, completely flat, because, a week 
before its appearance, Mackenzie’s Frederick the Noble was 
published. 

By his violence Mackenzie threw away an excellent case. 
The tone and temper of his answer were the more unfortunate 
because not one Englishman in a thousand knew the extra- 
ordinary provocation which he had received. The unprofessional 
licence which he allowed himself in making charges against his 
medical colleagues outraged public opinion in this country and 
reacted unfavourably on the position in Germany. His book, 
in fact, gravely prejudiced the case for the treatment which he 
had adopted. The German Press jumped at the opportunity to 
identify the Empress with the charges made by Mackenzie. She 
had, they said, read the proof-sheets and approved the contents 
before publication. As a matter of fact, she ‘ never saw a single 
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word of it before the printed book was put in my hands.’ Always 
loyal to her friends, the Empress remembered only Mackenzie's 
‘affection for the Emperor and the devotion and skill’ with 
which he had attended his patient. She stuck by him gallantly. 
In the autumn of 1888 it became known that votes of censure 
upon him were to be proposed by the Royal College of Physicians 
and the Royal College of Surgeons. The Empress wrote to me 
asking me to interview the respective presidents and try to 
prevent the proposal of these votes. I obeyed, I confess, with 
reluctance. It seemed to me that, in all probability, the inter- 
vention of the Empress would do more harm than good, unless 
I could so put the point that there was no possible suspicion of 
pressure from a royal personage. My only chance was to empha- 
sise the political aspect which the case had assumed, and the 
seriousness of the political issues that were involved. With the 
president of the Royal College of Physicians I may to some 
extent have helped in averting the censure. It was not passed. 
But with the president of the Royal College of Surgeons I alto- 
gether failed. I had, indeed, little hope of persuading Sir James 
Paget to abandon the censure. A man of the very highest 
character, and almost austere in his conception of the standards 
which ought to govern professional conduct, he would be, I felt, 
impervious to my arguments. I went, armed with the article in 
the North German Gazette. I read it to him, emphasising the 
political questions which it raised and the political effect that a 
vote of censure might produce in Germany. He paused for a 
couple of minutes before replying, and, for a moment, I had a 
faint hope that I had perhaps succeeded. His answer, when it 
came, was decisive. Whatever the provocation, whatever the 
political issues, and whatever the political consequences, 
Mackenzie’s book so outraged professional honour that the 


- censure by his college must be pressed. I saw that his decision 


was final and felt it useless to urge the matter further. The 
censure was passed in January 1889 and was hailed by the 
German doctors as a triumphant vindication of the attitude they 
had assumed. 

Meanwhile, new troubles had arisen for the Empress. In 
September 1888 extracts from the Emperor’s War Diary for 1870 
were published in the Deutsche Rundschau. The extracts, it was 
found, had been contributed by Dr. Heinrich Geffcken, whom 
Bismarck describes as a ‘ Hanoverian Guelf’ and others as a 
‘ publicist.’ I do not clearly understand the meaning of either 
description. He was a well-known authority on constitutional 
law and diplomatic history, wrote English fluently, and was a 
valued contributor to the Edinburgh Review. In January 1888, 
for instance, when I was in temporary charge of the review, he 
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contributed an article on the Franco-Russian Alliance. How, or 
from whom, Geffcken obtained the extracts has never been 
known. The German Press, almost as a matter of course, attri- 
buted the publication to the Empress.. From such a charge she 
is, I think, vindicated by her letters to the Queen. She saw the 
extracts for the first time in the German Press. A devoted sup- 
porter of the Emperor Frederick, Geffcken published the extracts 
in the hope that they would help to put the dead man’s services 
to the German Empire in a truer light. But the publication, 
however well-intentioned, was disastrously ill-timed. 

The passages quoted from the diary related to the late 
Emperor’s share in the assumption of the imperial dignity by 
his father, and to the share which he himself had taken in that 
great historical event. Nothing was further from the diarist’s 
intention than to claim more than that he had conceived this 
form of expressing German unity and pressed the idea on King 
William and Bismarck. But the publication irritated the Chan- 
cellor beyond all the bounds of self-control. His Memorial in 
reply (September 1888) is a document which few can defend. 
Geffcken himself was arrested and imprisoned on a charge of 
high treason, and the houses and desks of his more prominent 
political friends’ were broken into and searched for papers. That 
the Emperor Frederick was the originator of the policy of uniting 
the German people under the imperial crown is strikingly con- 
firmed by Sybel in his history of the foundations of the empire. 
As early as 1867 the Prince had proposed to his father that he 
should accept or assume this dignity. He knew, probably better 
than almost any other person, that Germany was ripe for a 
change which translated into fact popular legends and super- 
stitions, gathered up the broken threads of past history and 
invested a new institution with the glamour of antiquity. To him 
had been entrusted the task of drawing closer the national bond 
of race after the war of 1866, and his success is evidenced in the 
enthusiasm with which the Third German Army, composed of 
troops speaking twelve different dialects, followed his lead in 
1870. 

The Crown Prince, who had as far as possible guarded against 
the premature publication of his diary, would certainly never 
have dreamed of disputing that the present German Empire was 
the life-work of the great Chancellor. Bismarck, however, saw 
in the extracts a detraction from his own incomparably valuable 
services. He retaliated by a detailed attack on the Emperor 
Frederick, in which he accused him of dangerously cosmopolitan 
sympathies, weakness of character, and complete submission to 
the will of his English wife. These and other charges the well- 
drilled unanimity of the German Press reiterated in every variety 
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of form. The persistent depreciation of her husband’s character 
and services wounded the Empress more deeply than the repeti- 
tion of the familiar attacks upon herself. She was especially hurt 
when Gustav Freytag, foremost among German writers of the 
day as a novelist, poet, and dramatist, joined the orchestra of 
journalists who obeyed the Chancellor’s béton. From him she had 
expected some literary independence, and was the more dis- 
appointed when he revealed himself as a docile pupil of Bismarck 
and the mouthpiece of his Memorial. Freytag had been well 
known both to the Emperor and to his wife. His novel Soll und 
Haben was the first novel which they read together after their 
marriage. The ideal which it represented was their own, for it 
vindicated the value of those independent citizen families who 
alone could control absolutism, check democracy, and support 
constitutional government. They warmly sympathised with his 
advocacy of the fusion of the educated classes, the abolition of 
caste feeling and the removal of social barriers which divided the 
aristocracy of birth from the aristocracy of talent or industrial 
wealth. It was the national character of his genius which led 
the Crown Prince to invite him to join his headquarters at Spire 
at the outbreak of the war of 1870. From 1871 onwards, however, 
they had seen little or nothing of Freytag, who had become a 
blind admirer of Bismarck. 

Freytag’s portrait of the late Emperor Frederick (Der Kron- 
prinz und die Deutsche Kaiserkrone: Leipzig, 1889) had been 
awaited with eager curiosity. The genius of the writer, himself 
an eye-witness of some of the events which he promised to 
record, his assured literary position, and the confidence to which 
the Crown Prince had at one period admitted him, all promised 
that the material would be valuable and the treatment sym- 
pathetic. The book rapidly passed through twenty-five editions ; 
but the success cannot reasonably be attributed to its historical 
value. The Empress, however, dreaded lest, on the faith of 
Freytag’s name, it should create misleading impressions in this 
country, and she asked me if I would undertake to review it, 
anonymously, either in the Quarterly or Edinburgh Review, 
promising to supply me with material which might be useful. 
I obeyed, and the review, in which she actively interested 
herself, appeared in the Quarterly Review for July 1890. I 
need not reproduce here any passages from the article; but 
one illustration of the biassed inaccuracies of the book may be 
mentioned. 

Without disputing the Crown Prince’s conception of the idea 
of German unity under the imperial crown, Freytag throughout 
attributes it to the Prince’s love of court millinery, pomp and 
ceremonial. In confirmation of this view he paints a picture of 
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him in camp on August 11, 1870. Freytag had suggested a 
Federation of North and South Germany under the military 
leadership of Prussia. The Crown Prince cut him short with the 
words: ‘ No, the King of Prussia must be Emperor.’ ‘ I looked at 
him,’ continues Freytag, ‘in astonishment. He had put on his 
general’s cloak, so that it hung from his tall figure like a royal 
mantle. He had thrown round his neck the golden chain of the 
Hohenzollern Order, which he did not generally wear in camp. 
Thus attired, he paced proudly over the grass path.’ That this 
picture was a pure hallucination—a dream of the poet-novelist— 
is proved by a letter from the Crown Prince’s personal aide-de- 
camp, who was present and clearly remembered the dress of the 
Prince. He wore, not a royal mantle, but his service mackintosh, 
high riding boots, and a regulation cap. Round his neck hung, 
not a gold chain, but the Order of Merit suspended by its black 
and silver ribbon which he always wore. I will allow myself the 
quotation of a passage from one of the Empress’s letters at this 
time, which bears on Freytag’s charge that the late Emperor was 
absorbed in Court foppery. 


Freytag [she wrote (May 16, 1890) ], an uncouth man, of rather uncivilised 
ways, misunderstood the feelings of an aristocratic and refined gentleman 
which the Emperor was, and took his fastidious taste for childish little- 
ness of mind. No one was more simple or less vain than the Emperor 
Frederick ; but he detested seeing confusion, disorder, or imperfect arrange- 
ments on occasions when external impressions ought to be of the best kind, 
He had in his composition a poetic and artistic vein, though it was not 
strongly accentuated. Court life, with its restraint, monotony and 
etiquette, was a great bore to him. Loving hard work, conscientious, 
laborious, painstaking, he disliked empty forms and ceremonies. But he 
strove to infuse an element of poetry and artistic grace into the habits of 
the Court, and to give a kind of outward beauty, dignity and meaning to 
the arrangements of what would otherwise have been dull and fatiguing 
Court functions. 


The article on Freytag was the last literary request that the 
Empress ever made of me. I do not, of course, claim that I 
shared her confidence to such an extent as her most intimate 
friends ; but I think that she would have permitted herself to 
say to me as much as she would have allowed herself to say to 
others among her ordinary acquaintances. I had many interviews 
with her, and, although she spoke of personages and events in 
Germany and of the Press persecution and espionnage to which 
she was subjected, she did so calmly and without bitterness. Her 
most poignant and suggestive comment on her recent life in 
Germany had that accidental origin which is at once revealing and 
convincing. At my first interview with her after her husband’s 
death I saw her for the first time in the peaked cap worn by German 
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widows, which she never afterwards laid aside. The cap had two 
long black streamers behind. In sitting down, she sat on one of 
these streamers and pulled the cap on one side. Standing up to 
straighten the cap in a glass, she said, with a wry little smile: 
‘I am glad I did not do that in Berlin. The Press would have 
reported that I had insulted the national mourning ! ’ 


ERNLE. 
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CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH POETRY 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Mr. Lewis SPENCE, in his article on ‘Scots Poetry To-day’ in 
the August issue of The Nineteenth Century, performs the old 
trick of setting up a straw man for the purpose of knocking it 
down again when he suggests that the term ‘ Scottish Renais- 
sance’ implies a claim instead of merely advocating an effort, 
and writes as though the movement was wholly or mainly con- 
cerned with the resuscitation of Scots and must stand or fall by 
its success or failure in that connexion. He considers that it has 
failed, but comes to that conclusion mainly, it would seem, on 
the ground that it has not succeeded in doing precisely what 
it never attempted to do. In order to condemn it in this way 
he has to write as if there were no instances in literary history 
of ‘arrogance and exclusiveness’ producing results quite as 
good as, or at all events scarcely less important than, their 
opposites ; he has to accuse its protagonists of lack of scholar- 
ship, of consistency and decency in controversy, and even of 
personal integrity, without producing any evidence to justify 
his charges ; he condemns work which has been widely praised 
and quoted as ‘ unquotable,’ and finally le strings together a 
few names, mainly of very young poets, with little or no work 
to their credit, and asserts on that basis that Scots poetry is 
to-day making great strides. The quality—or lack of quality 
—of the poems he quotes is the reductio ad absurdum of his 
article. 


The Scottish Renaissance movement (a title not arrogated to 
it by any of its protagonists, but bestowed on it by a French 
critic, Professor Denis Saurat) is a complex movement, affecting 
every aspect of Scottish arts and affairs, and its relation to Scots 
poetry—that is to say, poetry in the Scots vernacular, and not 
the work of Scottish poets in other languages—cannot be properly 
appreciated unless this is clearly understood. It is essential to 
know the governing ideas, or spirit, of the movement as a whole 


before its special application in any particular direction can be 
followed. 
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The Anglicising of all our artistic experience is fatal to us (said, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald recently]. Here, again, one comes back upon the 
educational system. There is too much English influence in it for me. 
We have the Celtic tradition, the Lowland Scottish tradition, and what I 
might call the tradition of a philosophic theology, mingled with the spirit 
of robust democracy, and from these sources a characteristic and copious 
Scottish spiritual life can be brought forth. ] 


Without agreeing that Mr. MacDonald has catalogued the 
essential elements of Scottish culture, or any of them, in these 
remarks, it was, roughly, that point of view which led to the 
beginning in 1920 of this so-called Scottish Renaissance movement, 
under the influence, no doubt, of the general post-war intensifica- 
tion of nationalism all over the world. Young Scots came home 
and began a national stock-taking. Space does not permit of any 
reference here to Scottish national affairs, into which, ds into 
Scottish arts, a searching investigation was instituted, It will 
serve to say that all those who have concerned themselves with 
this process of revaluation have been, in greater or less measure, 
driven back upon the political and economic situation, of Scotland 
and the nature of its relationships with England and the Empire 
on the one hand and Europe on the other. Mr. Robert Boothby, 
M.P., and many other defenders of the Union of the two kingdoms 
have stressed the value of ‘ spiritual nationalism,’ but deprecated 
any separatist, or even devolutionary, tendencies in practical 
affairs. On the other hand, almost without exception those 
who, as poets, artists, composers, novelists, and so forth, can 
perhaps claim more concern with ‘ spiritual nationalism’ than 
Anglo-Scottish politicians are members of, or sympathetic to, 
the National Party of Scotland, whose aim and object is the 
achievement of Scottish independence in the fullest sense of the 
term. They are unable to see how Scotland can acquire a 
‘ spiritual nationalism’ so long as its connexion with England 
cuts it off from the ways and means of encouraging, financially 
and otherwise, those distinctively Scottish traditions, tendencies, 
and potentialities which naturally run counter to the increasing 
assimilation of Scotland to England, inevitable under the present 
system. It is important to point out that the great majority of 
these younger Scottish intellectuals, who have come, with such 
unanimity, to precisely the opposite conclusions on Anglo- 
Scottish relationships to those held by their elders, and by the 
overwhelming majority of representative Scots right back. to 
shortly after the Union of the Parliaments, did not begin as 
political nationalists. All manner of considerations, such as 
the stinting of the Scottish National Library in respect of grants 
as compared with the English and Welsh copyright libraries ; 
the paucity of attention given in Scottish schools to Scottish 
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history, literature, and other national subjects ; the centralisa- 
tion of literary journalism and book publishing in London, and 
the like, drove them into the camps of the Home Rulers or the 
Separatists. Most of them could say, as Mr. William Power, one 
of the ablest of contemporary Scottish essayists and journalists, 
has said: ‘ My interest in Scots literature does not arise from my 
desire to see Scotland a nation once again. It is the other way 
about. I wish all Scots to recognise the fact of nationality, which 
is vitally implicit in Scots literature.’ 

Confining ourselves to the purely cultural aspect, the indict- 
ment framed by these younger Scots as a result of their stock- 
taking was roughly as follows : 

(x) Scottish education has been almost wholly Anglicised. 
Scottish history and literature and the Gaelic and Scots languages 
are completely neglected. 

(2) What is regarded as distinctively Scottish literature is 
mainly ‘ kailyaird ’ stuff (psychologically a mere ‘ compensation’ 
for what should be our proper preoccupation), qualitatively not 
better than dialect products in Dorsetshire or Northumberland 
and in no sense truly national, or worthy of the ancient traditions 
of the great Gaelic poets, or, in Scots, the ‘ auld makars.’ 

(3) The rest of Scottish literary effort is tributary to English 
literature, but practically irrelevant to it. It is impossible to 
contend that if the entire Scottish contribution were excised, 
English literature would be materially affected. 

(4) We are the only European nation which has wholly failed 
to develop a distinctive national drama. 

(5) Although we possess one of the finest folk-song heritages 
in the world, we are the only country in Europe which has failed, 
on that basis, to evolve any art-music—any school of composers 
working in a distinctively national idiom. 

(6) In regard to art, our position is little, if any, better than 
in regard to music or drama. 

(7) English influences are everywhere amongst us far too 
prominent. We ought to select appropriate influences from all 
over Europe—not mainly from or through England. 

(8) No Scots writer or artist as such (and few, if any, even of 
those generally regarded as English rather than Scottish) ‘is to 
be found mentioned in any modern survey—e.g., Landormy’s 
History of Music, where, amongst hundreds of names, not one 
Scot is deemed worthy of mention. 

(9) Every other country in Europe has essays constantly 
being written about its intellectual and artistic tendencies—the 
multitude of schools and groups it is exhibiting—but Scotland 
is never mentioned : nothing is happening there ; it is a blank. 

(10) None of the spiritual and intellectual movements of 
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modern times are originating in Scotland. Our composers, our 


artists, can study on the Continent and acquire various 
there ; but they never seem able to acquire the knowledge of sow 
to invent new techniques themselves ; they initiate nothing. 

(11) To an unparalleled degree the rough cast of democracy is 
over us. We are ‘a’ Jock Tamson’s bairns.’ We are. appal- 
lingly overdominated by ‘the Burns type.’ It is disastrous 
when a whole national culture is circumscribed by one figure— 
one type of thought and feeling—in this way. The result in 





“Scotland has been an almost unanimous deprecation of ‘ mere 


intellectuality.’ 

The list is by no means complete, or adequately detailed ; 
and to document it from the enormous mass of writing (mainly 
in short-lived periodicals, or local papers) to which the movement 
has already given rise (I have a collection of over 300 columns of 
newspaper articles on the Revival of Scots alone)’ is impossible 
here. But it will be obvious that it represents’ a ‘wholesale 
revaluation for the results of which—in creative, rather than 
critical, output—it is still rather too early to look. It cannot, 
therefore, be said to have failed ; it implies a call for a tremendous 
reorientation of the Scottish spirit, which must, in the nature of 
things, be slow. For the justification of the indictment recourse 
must be had to other sources—to such books as George Malcolm 
Thomson’s Caledonia: or, the Future of Scotland, and The Redis- 
covery of Scotland ; to Edwin Muir’s John Knox ; to the essays 
in the Scots Observer and elsewhere of William Power ; to the files 
of such periodicals as the Scottish Nation, The Scottish Chapbook, 
the Northern Review, the Scots Independent, the Pictish Review ; to 
the Scottish P.E.N. Centre’s pamphlet The Present Condition of 
Scottish Arts and Affairs. So far as Scots poetry is concerned, 
the testimony of older critics, such as Sir George Douglas and Mr. 
John Buchan, agrees in deploring its general and comparative 
condition, its decline from the great standards of its past, and its 
increasing circumscription to a mere ‘ dialect verse’ level. In 
such circumstances any and every species of experimentation was 
obviously commendable. 

(It may be interpolated that what Professor G. Gregory Smith 
says in his Scottish Literature became a key passage for those in 
the Renaissance movement specially concerned with the Scots 
vernacular, namely : ‘ It should be unnecessary to say that there 
cannot be any quarrel with the patriots about the richness of the 
Scottish vocabulary, its frequent superiority to English in both 
spiritual and technical matters of poetic diction, its musical 
movement and suggestion, and, generally, what have been called 
the ‘‘ grand accommodations” of the art of writing as well’ 
That is a remarkable tribute from an adverse pro-English critic. 
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Shared as it is by almost all competent authorities on the Scots 
language, it naturally prompted the question, If Scots is all this, 
why has it produced so little and inferior a literature ? It seemed 
absurd to acquiesce in the relinquishment of such potentialities 
without taking all possible pains in trying to fathom the psycho- 
logical, political, or technical reasons necessitating or justifying 
that abandonment.) 

Having framed their indictment, what were the remedial 
proposals of les geunes Ecossais ? They may be tabulated, very 
roughly, as follows : 

(zt) We must cease to be all John Thompson’s children. 
Aristocratic standards must be erected. We must develop an 
intelligentsia. 

(2) We must recover our lost Gaelic and Scots traditions in 
their entirety, and realise and take up the potentialities they had 
when English influences submerged them. 

(3) The emphasis has been for far too long on the poten- 
tialities of our resemblances to, our affinities with, the English ; 
it is high time to shift it to our differences from the English. 

(4) We must refecundate Scottish arts and letters with 
international ideas and tendencies congenial to our national 
genius—importing them direct, not vid England, and without let 
or hindrance from England or the automatic filter-screen of the 
English language. 

(5) We have been singularly destitute of those conflicts and 
successions of groups and movements which have done so much 
to diversify and enrich the art traditions of most European 
countries. Can these not be artificially created, to start with ? 
Can tendencious criticism not precede, and engender, creative 
developments ? There were plenty of precedents in European 
literary and artistic history where that had happened. 

It may be pointed out in passing that an exceedingly small 
percentage of what Mr. Spence calls the ‘riper manhood of 
Scotland’ (to whom he says the Renaissance movement has 
failed to appeal) have any or, at all events, much knowledge of 
either Scots vernacular or Gaelic literature, and a still smaller 
percentage have any knowledge of both. Mr. Power, for example, 
says: ‘ The impression I got from my parents and teachers was 
that Scots literature consisted mostly of Burns and Scott and the 
songs of Lady Nairne, and had come to an end long before I was 
born. Barbour, Dunbar, Henryson, Ramsay, Fergusson were 
hardly known to me even by name.’ He describes how he has 
now come by the Scots tradition in its entirety (but not yet by 
the Gaelic), and concludes: ‘ Even to me, who neither spoke nor 
read it in youth, the Scots vernacular has become the language 
of the soul.’ Mr. Power has no doubt as to the reality of the 
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Scots Renaissance. Elsewhere he tells how the new school has 
‘vindicated the right of Scots poets to rise above the Kailyaird 
and use the vernacular as a medium for metaphysical or any other 
ideas,’ and of its ‘ astounding revelations of the subtlety and 
power of the Scots tongue.’ Is Mr. Power or Mr. Spence right ? 
Other critics of note agree with Mr. Power. Mr. Edwin Muir 
declares that the new school has produced ‘ the only important 
Scots poetry since Burns’; Senator Oliver St. John Gogarty has 
said that it is the ‘ most vivid and most vital poetry produced in 
English or any dialect thereof for many a long day.’ Such 
testimonies could be multiplied. 

A great deal of confusion has arisen in consequence of the term 
“synthetic Scots.’ Of the small percentage of Scots who have any 
vital interest in poetry (Mr. Spence himself has said that not more 
than ten Scots understand the nature of poetry, and claims to be 
one of these himself by virtue of ‘ second sight’), and the still 
smaller number who are interested in Scots poetry, the majority 
are timid souls whom the term ‘ synthetic Scots’ frightens away. 
They will not give the horrible thing a trial. Asa matter of fact, 
though much has been made in controversy of the need for 
synthetising Scots and fashioning a medium similar to the Nor- 
wegian /andsmaal, the new Scots poets realised that they could 
do little towards this as individuals—it must be, if at all, as in 
Norway, a co-operative effort of a representative body of scholars 
and creative writers—and there is actually very little experimen- 
tation of this kind in their work. They have scarcely gone 
further than Burns himself did, for Burns used a species of 
‘synthetic Scots.’ ‘ Burns is by universal admission one of the 
most natural of poets,’ says Mr. Buchan in the preface to his 
anthology The Northern Muse, ‘but he used a language which 
was, even in his own day, largely exotic.- His Scots was not 
the living speech of his countrymen, like the English of Shelley 
and—in the main—the Scots of Dunbar; it was a literary 
language subtly blended from the old ‘‘ makars,”’ and the refrains 
of folk poetry, much tinctured with the special dialect of Ayr- 
shire, and with a solid foundation of English, accented more 
Boreali.’ Mr. Spence takes a great deal upon himself when he 
ventures to assert that the use of such an eclectic vocabulary 
cannot become second nature to a poet and accommodate him 
as freely and ‘naturally,’ once he masters it, as any more 
easily acquired literary language; and to suggest that great 
poetry cannot be written in such a medium simply because the 
‘riper manhood ’ of a nation will not, in turn, take the trouble 
to learn it is on all fours with suggesting that French is an 
impossible literary medium because the majority of the Scots 
people do not understand it. Poetry has been, and can be, 
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created in all manner of ways, sometimes coming almost spon- 
taneously to the poet, sometimes being pieced together with 
endless ingenuity and difficulty; and ‘ dictionary-dredging ’ is 
by no means an impossible or unlikely method, Just as Mr. 
Spence has leapt at a suggestion and condemned as ‘ synthetic’ 
to the point of unintelligibility work that is, as a matter of fact, 
very little synthetised at all, and has been found perfectly com- 
prehensible by Irish, English, and American readers, so most 
Scottish opposition to the new poetry is not due to any difficulty 
of language or form, but to the fact that it expresses kinds of 
feelings and ideas at variance with post-Reformation and post- 
Union Scottish traditions. It is condemned as bad poetry 
because it runs counter to established prejudices. Mr. Spence 
suggests that the ‘exclusiveness’ of the new school is an arriére- 
pensée, but surely these young poets would have been optimists 
indeed if, knowing, as they must have known, that poetry of 
quality has a very limited public in any country, they started 
writing in Scots, and occasionally in a Scots which still further 
restricted its small public by being experimental, and beyond 
that, in technique, temper, allusion, and to some extent in vocabu- 
lary, borrowed, on the-one hand, from Gaelic (which is a closed 
door to all buf a handful of the specifically vernacular public) 
and from ‘ultra-modern’ European poetry on the other, and 
still had no foreknowledge that they must have curtailed their 
public almost to vanishing point. But that has obviously 
nothing whatever to do with the quality, as poetry, of the work 
they have produced. 

It is not my present purpose to contend that the quality of 
this work has justified the experiments made: I am content to 
refer readers to what such Scottish critics as Mr. Edwin Muir, 
Mr. Robert Bain, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. William Power, 
Mr. Neil Gunn, Mr. Lewis Spence (in all his previous writings on 
the subject), and many others have written about it, and to such 
outside testimony as that of ‘ A.E.’ (George Russell), Professor 
Denis Saurat, and Gordon Bottomley—all diametrically opposed 
to Mr. Spence’s view—but to point out what precisely the nature 
of the effort has been, and to show that, although Mr. Spence 
writes as if his efforts and mine were all that had been made, 
that is not the case. The effort has by no means ceased, and is, 
indeed, steadily making headway. Associated with the purely 
linguistic side of it is an increasing repudiation of the ‘ Burns 
mentality ’ and an endeavour to relate Scots to modern ideas, 
and modern life, instead of to the past. ‘ There is a naiveté,’ 
Burns wrote in a letter to George Thomson (January 26, 1793), 
‘a pastoral simplicity, in a slight admixture of Scots words and 


phraseology, which is more in unison—at least to my taste, and, 
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I would add, to any genuine Caledonian taste—with the simple 
pathos or rustic sprightliness of our native music, than any English 
verse whatever.’ Giving these words a wider application— 
Burns was speaking only of songs to be set to old airs—Mr. 
Buchan says : 

It is to be noted that in some of the greatest masterpieces of our tongue, 
in the Ballads, in Burns’ Ae Fond Kiss, in Scott throughout—in Proud 
Maisie, in Wandering Wiilie’s Tale, in the talk of Jeanie Deans—the 
dialect is never emphasised; only a word here and there provides a 
Northern tone. I can imagine a Scottish literature of both verse and prose 
based on this ‘slight admixture,’ a literature which should be, in Mr. 
Gregory Smith’s admirable phrase, ‘a delicate colouring of standard 
English with Northern tints.’ In such work, the drawbacks of the pastiche 
would disappear ; because of its Northern colouring it would provide the 
means for an expression of the racial temperament, and because it was 
also English, and one of the great world-speeches, no limits would be set 
to its range and appeal. 

But it is not necessary to have ‘one of the great world- 
speeches ’ in order to write literature, and, while from the Renais- 
sance point of view Scottish life and letters are to be stimulated 
at every point and any developments along the lines Mr. Buchan 
suggests would be welcome, it must be pointed out, first, that 
these are not occurring, and, secondly, even if they were, the 
results would be less Scottish than those accruing from the 
methods actualiy finding favour. Although it has an enormous 
vocabulary of words for which there are no equivalents, or no 
precise equivalents, in English, and many writers have drawn up 
long lists of words which the latter language might very well have 
taken over, and which, in view of its wholesale borrowing pro- 
pensities, it is rather surprising it has not taken over, Scots has 
in actual practice proved almost wholly unassimilable to English. 
The psychologies behind the two languages are vastly different 
and quite incompatible. The profitable affiliations of Scots lie, 
not with English, but with Gaelic. In any case, as Mr. William 
Grant, the secretary of the Scottish Dialects Committee, and 
other experts have recently shown, the tenacity of Scots, in all 
the circumstances, is remarkable. The present writer had 
proof of that not long ago, when he read several poems, written 
in Scots of such a density that Mr. Spence would undoubtedly 
have declared them unintelligible to all but specialists, to a class 
of elementary school children. These children knew over 80 per 
cent. of these supposedly obsolete words. Teachers all over 
Scotland tell of the difficulties they have to face owing to the 
linguistic atmosphere of most of the homes being very different 
from that of the schools—Scots in the one case and English in 
the other—and admit that to force English on these Scots children 


in the way that is done is a psychological outrage, which must be 
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largely responsible for the paucity and low level of creative 
literary work in Scotland. My main point here, however, is 
that it were surely better, in view of the continued wide currency 
of Scots, and the fact that it really presents few or no difficulties 
not only to Scottish people themselves, but to English readers 
in general, to practise such a ‘slight admixture’ of lapsed or 
unusual terms upon it rather than upon English. In the latter 
case the context is adverse from the introduction of such terms 
and phrases, which would stick up out of it like stones in a 
stream, or, at best, currants in a pudding, whereas in the former 
the practice would be in harmony with the way in which a literary 
language naturally develops in any tongue. 

This, in fact, is what the ‘ synthetic Scots ’ school do advocate, 
and the extent to which it is commending itself to younger Scots 
writers, and the reasonableness of the proposal, may be gauged 
from what one of the most interesting of the younger poets, Mr. 
Albert David Mackie, says in the introduction to his Poems in 
Two Tongues, namely : 





The poet was born in Edinburgh. Scots was not his mother tongue, 
but neither, for that matter, was English. What he spoke from earliest 
infancy was a dastard’ lingo, compounded of rudimentary Scots on the 
one hand, and mispronounced English on the other, and developing, with 
the aid of the Scottish educational system, into a nameless language, 
English in vocabulary and Doric in idiom. . . But for the purposes of 
poetry he early realised he must find a language—so he proceeded to teach 
himself English, as Scott and his contemporaries had attempted to do, by. 
purging his tongue of the national elements called in England ‘ Scotticisms, 
But this process only left him with a greater regard for the discarded 
national elements, which he now realised to form at least the rudimentary 
frame of another language, which came, if anything, easier to his tongue. 
The kind of English in which he had learned to write was not spoken by 
any but the rarest, most casual, acquaintances, whereas he could find in 
the hinterland, and indeed in the streets of his own town, a whole world of 
people who spoke this Scots with remarkable purity. Two living tongues ! 
One spoken, in its entirety, some three hundred miles from where he lives ; 
the other a matter of no miles worth considering! He acquired a greater 
facility at Scots, and not only because of this propinquity, but also because 
of its suitability for the expression of his own un-English moods and 
instincts. [Let readers compare this statement with Mr. Spence’s opinion 
that composition in Scots must needs be more difficult.] He learned the 
language, it is true, dialectally,—he still speaks, and tries to write, with a 
Lothian pronunciation—but there have accreted round this main dialect 
terms originally outside it, though never incompatible with the spirit of it. 
This is how a dialect may become a full-sized language, and how a standard 
Scots may naturally come into being. We seem to be at the beginnings 
of a national literature. . . . 


The experiments suggested by Mr. Spence, myself, and others 
have not failed, then. It would be truer to say that they have 
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scarcely been tried yet. The younger men are taking them up. 
The hope and purpose expressed by Mr. Mackie are widely 
shared. The drift away from the literary use of Scots during the 
past two or three centuries cannot be reversed in a day, but the 
process has been inaugurated and is gaining ground. If a few 
poets, at variance with the general characteristics of contem- 
porary Scotland, and intent upon endowing Scots poetry with 
kinds of poems in which it is especially deficient, and which in the 
nature of things cannot have more than the most restricted 
public in any language, have failed to appeal to the ‘ riper man- 
hood’ of their country, they will perhaps have more influence 
with their fellow-poets, and their divergence from normal practice 
may be fertile in unexpected directions. All along they have 
clearly recognised, and stated, that they might serve to stimulate 
creative activity in antagonism to, rather than in imitation of, 
their own, and this is undoubtedly happening, and accounts in 
large measure for the increased output and heightened quality 
in all departments of Scottish poetry to-day. This Renaissance 
propaganda has, at least, succeeded in one of its aims—it has 
created a multiplicity of schools and cross-currents in a literature 
long characterised by a flat uniformity. And it must be remem- 
bered that not only have its protagonists regarded themselves 
as mere pioneers, but they have realised that, apart from its 
purely literary bearings altogether, their insistence upon Scots 
was a species of useful anti-English propaganda, tending to foster 
the feeling of opposition and to create a heightened sense of 
difference. They have, also, themselves questioned the value of 
Scots in the last analysis. 


The latest development of this many-sided and widespread national 
movement [says the P.E.N. pamphlet already referred to] is an effort at 
synthesis and the establishment of a united front amongst the various 
political and cultural organisations, so that these may be brought into a 
definite and progressive relationship to each other, and effectively related 
to the Gaelic background into which, it is felt, a return must be made before 
a foundation can be secured for the creation of major forms either in arts 
or affairs. 
The present writer, in a pamphlet entitled Scotland in 1980, puts 
the matter thus : 













































Writing in Scots has, of course, become quite a minor element in the 
literary output of Scotland—8o per cent. of all the creative literature of any 
value published in Scotland last year was in the new standard Gaelic, 
approved by the Scottish Academy of Letters in 1969—but, nevertheless, 
in its refined form it has distinctive qualities of its own, and Scots literature 
would be the poorer if this subsidiary element were to disappear altogether, 
just as the beauty of the sickle moon is enhanced by a star at its nether 
horn. 
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Even the most extreme experimenters in ‘ synthetic Scots’ 
may console themselves with (and Mr. Lewis Spence ought not 
to have forgotten) what Laurie Magnus, in his Dictionary of 
European Literature, says of such Gongorism. 


Gongora’s most contagious vice [he says] was to play with the words 
themselves ; to introduce strange words ; to invent new ones; to employ 
old ones in new surroundings ; to invert the order of words ; to use forced 
constructions ; somehow, and, ultimately, anyhow, to cause surprise by 
unexpectedness and thus to attain to a style so obscure, so allusive, and 
so much involved as to perplex even the learned audience of cultivated 
linguists to whom his poems were addressed. What was the object of it, 
in the first place? Plainly no poet of genius would practise Gongorism out 
of sheer malice ; and Gongora’s purpose was clearly enough to supple and 
diversify the resources of the literary language of Spain. Every great 
writer who is dissatisfied with the powers of the language which he uses, 
who finds some words worn by use and others inadequate for emphasis, 
and who ‘tries to supply such shortcomings by new formations or new 
combinations, is doing work which will bear future fruit, however much 
ridicule it may arouse in the present by its more or less violent breach with 
current usage. 


Perhaps no language in which great literature had been 
produced had been-so hopelessly degraded as Braid Scots before 
the synthetic method began to recondition it a few years ago; 
and if contemporary English poets feel a need to assail ‘ that 
regressive flight towards a cosy home-made art which for nearly 
two decades has debilitated both theory and practice in England,’ 
Scots poets may be condoned their inability to put right all at 
once the more than century-old debasement Scots poetry has 
undergone from the time Burns himself had sufficient occasion 
to cry: ‘ My success has encouraged such a shoal of ill-spawned 
monsters to crawl into public notice, under the title of Scottish 
poets, that the very term Scottish poetry borders on the 
burlesque.’ 

That, in brief, is the case for ‘ synthetic Scots.’ The hopeless 
poverty and ineptitude of the sort of thing it is belatedly reacting 
against (admirably illustrated in the majority of Mr. Spence’s 
pieces justificatives) are ample warrant for a period of far more 
violent, ingenious, and intensive experimentation than has yet 
been tried. 

C. M. GRIEVE. 
(Hugh M‘Diarmid.) 





A CENTURY OF MARRYAT 


WuEN Japhet in Search of a Father was appearing serially in the 
Metropolitan Magazine an outward-bound English ship sighted an 
American vessel in the Atlantic. The American ran up a frantic 
signal, which proved, however, to be neither a demand for 
assistance nor a request for water, but only the burning question, 
‘Has Japhet found his father yet?’ This authentic anecdote 
indicates the degree of popularity which Captain Marryat enjoyed 
in two continents during his own lifetime. This contemporary 
adulation was naturally followed by a reactionary neglect, and 
although Marryat has always remained, in Conrad’s phrase, ‘ the 
enslaver of youth,’ it has seemed in latter years that his vogue was 
declining considerably. At present, however, precisely a century 
after the publication of his first book, there is a considerable 
revival of interest in his work, and the time seems ripe for an 
attempt to reassess this, one of the few nineteenth century literary 
reputations which have not been completely punctured by neo- 
Georgian pen-nibs. 

Some of Marryat’s novels have always been easily accessible, 
but latterly it has often proved difficult for the enthusiast to 
secure a complete set of his works. This uniform edition,’ 
therefore, to adopt a hackneyed phrase, does actually fill a long- 
felt want. In these two first volumes? we have Marryat at his 
earliest and at his ripest, and in them, perhaps more than in any 
other two of his tales, are to be found both those enduring quali- 
ties and those curious weaknesses which are so characteristic of 
their author. 

Joseph Marryat, the novelist’s father, was a wealthy London 
merchant and banker, and was in turn M.P. for Horsham and for 
Sandwich. While on a visit to America he married Charlotte von 
Geyer, a German lady whose family had settled in Boston. 
Frederick Marryat, the second son of this marriage, was born on 
July 10, 1792, in Catherine Court, in the parish of All Hallows 


1 The Novels of Captain Marryat, edited, with introductions, by R. Brimley 
Johnson, 22 volumes, illustrated. Issued at two volumes per month. (J. M. 
Dent, 3s. 6d. net each.) 

2 Frank Mildmay and Peter Simple. 
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Barking, over against the Tower of London. Here, and at New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Marryat spent his early boyhood, 
constantly within sight of that river into which Jacob Faithful 
was hurled by Fleming and upon which Poor Jack was swept 
seaward, clinging to his capsized wherry. 

His schooldays were passed at a small private school at Ponders 
End. Largely on the evidence of the admittedly autobio- 
graphical incidents in Frank Mildmay, Hannay suggested that 
neither Marryat’s home life nor school life was particularly happy, 
It is certain that he ran away from schoo! on several occasions 
with the intention of going to sea, but each time he was captured 
and brought back to school, where his enterprise was no doubt 
recognised and appropriately rewarded. In the end his father 
had him nominated as a midshipman, and at fourteen years of 
age Marryat sailed for the Mediterranean in the frigate Impérieuse, 
Captain Lord Cochrane. 

This was in 1806. Trafalgar, but a year old, had virtually 
broken the sea-power of France and Spain. Thereafter the French 
fleet made little attempt to keep the sea, and the blockading 
English ships all had a comparatively dull time—all, that is, but 
the frigates. - These full-rigged, fast-sailing, and by that date 
heavily-armed craft, acted as decoys, sailing into the very harbour 
mouths and tempting the enemy ships to occasional action. To 
them fell also the pursuit of convoys, the overhauling of privateers- 
men and other suspicious craft, the cutting out of vessels, the 
silencing of shore batteries, and the greater part of the land actions 
which took place after the alliance with Spain. During his time 
under Cochrane young Marryat witnessed above fifty engagements, 
one of the most memorable of which was the action off Corsica 
with the Maltese privateer commanded by the notorious Pasquil 
Giliano, in which Giliano and fifteen of his freebooters were 
killed and fifteen of the crew of the Impérieuse killed or wounded. 
Marryat also took part in the defence of Rosas, described so 
effectively in Frank Mildmay, in which he received a bayonet 
wound. The tenor of the daily round under Cochrane is best 
understood by this entry in Marryat’s private log : 


The cruises of the Impérieuse were periods of continual excitement, 
from the hour in which she hove up her anchor till she dropped it again in 
port ; the day that passed without a shot being fired in anger was with us 
a blank day ; the boats were hardly secured on the booms than they were 
cast loose and out again ; the yards and stay tackles were for ever hoisting 
up and lowering down. The expedition with which parties were formed for 
service; the rapidity of the frigate’s movements, night and day; the 
hasty sleep snatched at all hours ; the waking up at the report of the guns, 
which seemed the only key-note to the hearts of those on board; the 
beautiful precision of our fire, obtained by constant practice ; the coolness 
and courage of our captain, inoculating the whole of the ship’s company ; 
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the suddenness of our attacks; the gathering after the combat, the killed 
lamented, the wounded almost envied ; the powder so burnt into our faces 
that years could not remove it; the proved character of every man and 
officer on board ; the implicit trust and adoration we felt for our com- 
mander ; the ludicrous situations which would occur even in the extremest 
danger and create mirth when death was staring you in the face, the hair- 
breadth escapes, and the indifference to life shown by all—when memory 
sweeps along those years of excitement even now my pulse beats more 
quickly with the reminiscence. 


After serving in the Walcheren expedition, Marryat joined 
the Centaur, Admiral Sir Samuel Hood’s flagship in the Mediter- 
ranean. Here he remained for a year. He then cruised on the 
West Indies and North American stations in the olus and 
Spartan frigates. In 1812 he was appointed lieutenant, and at 
the peace of 1815 was promoted to commander. In 1821, when 
in command of the Beaver sloop, the last British ship to be 
employed cruising off St. Helena to prevent the escape of Napo- 
leon, Marryat witnessed the Emperor’s death, and he made the 
profile sketch of Napoleon on his death-bed which was afterwards 
engraved both in Franceandin England. He then exchanged into 
the Rosario and brought to England the despatches announcing 
the Emperor’s death. Shortly after his arrival at Harwich he 
notes in his private log : 

Weighed and made sail with the squadron for Cuxhaven ; the Glasgow 
having on board the body of Her late Majesty Caroline, Queen of England. 


The following year he was engaged in revenue duty, attempting 
to suppress the free trade in the Channel, and incidentally in 
collecting material for some of the most vivid episodes in The 
King’s Own, Snarleyyow, and The Three Cutters. In 1823 he 
went to India in the Larne and acted as senior naval officer in the 
Burmese War. For his services here he was made a Companion 
of the Bath and given the command of the Ariadne (28). This 
was his last command. In 1830 he became equerry to the Duke 
of Sussex and resigned his ship. 

Although Marryat had twenty-four years’ service, he was only 
thirty-eight when he retired from the Navy in November 1830. 
He then took up his residence at Sussex House, Hammersmith, 
which stood in what is now the Fulham Palace Road. Here he 
kept open house and blossomed out as a gentleman of fashion. 
He himself admitted that he ran through three fortunes at this 
period, fortunes inherited from his father, his brother, and his 
uncle, the last a prominent K.C., who left 300,000/. One evening, 
when the cup that cheers had circled rather freely at his table, 
Marryat foolishly ‘swapped ’ Sussex House for a farm of 1000 
acres at Langham, Norfolk. He had now realised the ideal of 
all sailors in all ages: he had exchanged the sea for a farm. 
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True to the nautical tradition, he proceeded to show the trained 
farmer how a farm ought properly to be conducted. The success 
of his demonstration may be gauged from the following extracts 
taken at random from his farm accounts : 


£ s. d. 

1842. Total receipts A . 2 oe 
» Expenditure . : - 1637 0 6 
1846. Total receipts : - 898 12 6 
» Expenditure . > + 2023 10 8 


He did not, however, settle permanently at Langham until 
1843. Between 1830 and his departure for America in 1837 he 
was successively at Sussex House, at Langham, then back to 
London, then in Brighton, then off to Brussels, and thence to 
Lausanne. The cause of this flitting life is not far to seek. 
Marryat was no exception to the generalisation that sea life, at 
least at that period, tended to create spendthrifts rather than 
misers. He had naturally extravagant tastes, and he appears 
also to have had the not unusual weakness of literary men 
for speculations which enriched anybody but themselves. His 
expenditure was considerable. In addition to Langham, which 
was a financial drain on him all his life, he had in 1833 unsuc- 
cessfully contested a parliamentary election—a notable method 
of dissipating money. Entrenchment was obviously necessary, 
and to relieve the financial pressure he turned seriously to litera- 
ture. 

Although he did not definitely adopt a literary career until 
1830, his first book, Frank Mildmay, was published in 1829, 
before he left the Navy. His last, Valerie, which was finished by 
another hand, appeared in 1849. During these twenty years he 
wrote in all twenty-four books. Of these, Olla Podrida and the 
Diary in America are collected travel papers, dealing respectively 
with his journey on the Continent and the two years which he 
spent in the United States and Canada. Six others are juvenile 
books. The remaining sixteen are novels, twelve of which are 
nautical. Excluding Japhet—the solitary good novel of Marryat’s 
which is neither nautical nor juvenile—these dozen tales include 
all that is permanent in his work. It would be idle and tedious 
to criticise them individually ; it is more convenient to group 
them together and to note in them those characteristics which 
are common to all. 

The author’s procedure is essentially that of the ‘ best seller.’ 
With at least Snarleyyow and Japhet as evidence to the contrary, 
we are scarcely justified in saying that Marryat, once he had 
mastered his craft, could not construct a very tolerable plot ; 
but, generally speaking, we find very little plot in any of these 
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tales. What we do find is ample evidence that Marryat, for all 
his pose of careless genius, gave much more labour to plot con- 
struction than he cared to admit. However, these stories are 
mainly series of episodes strung on a thin thread of narrative; 
but, though plot may be weak, we have all the other ingredients 
that go to make the light pastry of the best seller: breathless 
action, a love interest (admittedly painfully conscious that it has 
been dragged in to fulfil the requirements of the receipt), and the 
happy ending—a beautiful, if slightly unsubstantial, wife and a 
more satisfactorily substantial bag of dollars. There are in these 
twelve novels only two endings, I think, which are not definitely 
happy; but in The Phantom Ship the catastrophe is the only 
possible outcome of such an excursion into the supernatural. 
The solitary ending which is avoidably unhappy is in The King’s 
Own, the climax of which is, as Harrison Ainsworth said, ‘ forced, 
unnatural and revolting.’ However, this book was an early effort 
on Marryat’s part, and it is always a curious illusion of the 
inexperienced writer that an ending has merely to be unhappy to 
lift it forthwith into the realm of sublime tragedy. 

Turning from outward form, we immediately come into 
contact with a curious trait of Marryat’s which perhaps marks a 
limitation of character rather than of intellect. It is noticeable 
in his first book. Frank Mildmay is partly autobiography 
masquerading as fiction, and had it been written as autobiography 
proper we might have possessed in it one of the finest of naval 
memoirs. As it was, the book, for all its amateurish faults, held 
great promise, and its success was far from being entirely due to 
the hostility which it aroused in naval circles. The hero, how- 
ever, Frank Mildmay, is noteworthy as the first of Marryat’s 
rascally heroes. We can, without priggishness, definitely class 
Mildmay as objectionable, and the curious part of it is not that 
Marryat should have created an antipathetic hero, but that he 
should have been unaware of any flaw in his literary child’s 
character. He was warned by contemporary criticism and sought 
henceforward to avoid the pitfall. It is noteworthy that he did 
not always succeed. Frank Mildmay, Percival Keene, and the 
hero of The Privateersman are three at least who belong definitely 
to Marryat’s rogues’ gallery, and, though it may be heresy to say 
so, there are moments in the career of Jacob Faithful when that 
young man betrays a close kinship with the same order. Vansly- 
perken is probably the only instance in which Marryat con- 
sciously drew an objectionable character for a central figure. 
Certainly, Japhet is the only one of his heroes who is an unprin- 
cipled young rascal (for Japhet is certainly that) and at the same 
time is an extremely attractive character. A similar tendency is 
noticeable in Marryat’s treatment of his heroines. Give him one 
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of the frail and not always fair ladies of Portsmouth Hard, and he 
will with a few strokes create a portrait almost worthy to rank 
with the best in the pages of Dickens—indeed, even less of a 
caricature than are so many of Dickens’ immortals ; but compel 
him to portray a heroine at once virtuous, beautiful and charming 
in the best three-decker tradition, and he is immediately ill at 
ease, declining to be left alone in the lady’s company for a moment. 

The truth is that Marryat’s natural literary vein was the 
picaresque, and had he flourished a generation or so earlier his 
Japhet might have lived perpetually as the English Gil Blas. 
Marryat’s lineage is one of the oldest in literary genealogy, going 
back through Smollett, Le Sage, and Mateo Aleman to Apuleius 
and Petronius Arbiter. The kinship is quite as much one of spirit 
as of literary structure, and is apparent not only in the plan and 
texture of his work, but also in his temperamental weakness for 
the unscrupulous and in a certain vein of ruthlessness which he 
did not always manage to conceal. Hannay remarks : 

Neither do incidents of the wilder and more horrific kind appear in 
Marryat’s books. There is nothing in him, for instance, like that scene of 
the ‘ Midge in the Hornets’ nest,’ which may, by the way, be commended 
to the attention of critics who think that blood and horror have been 
recently imported into romance by a generation which is supposed to have 
been corrupted by the French taste of the decadence. 

Hannay was a splendid biographer, struggling with a difficult 
subject and a lack of material, but anyone who believes that 
Marryat was invariably ‘restrained by a natural taste’ from 
recording scenes of blood and horror should re-read that episode 
in The Phantom Ship, unparalleled for horrible realism by anything 
in Dracula or Le Fanu’s Carmiilia, in which the werewolf makes her 
awful meal from the corpse of the child newly unearthed from its 
grave, or that description of the torture scene in the Indian 
encampment in The Privateersman, perhaps the most revoltingly 
detailed episode of its kind in English fiction. Marryat was not 
restrained by any ‘natural tact’ from exploiting a realism 
foreign to his nature; he was restrained by convention from 
giving rein to a vein of ruthlessness which was partly natural to 
him and partly the outcome of a life of warfare. No doubt it 
was this that Conrad had in mind when he spoke of the ‘ un- 
thinking fearlessness and pitiless exuberance of vitality which 
only years of war and victory can give.’ However, it is but just 
to say that these incidents are extremely rare in Marryat’s tales. 

Of course, this sort of generalisation, notoriously dangerous, 
is particularly dangerous with Marryat. It is easy to say that 
some of his heroes show an objectionable streak—and we promptly 
remember Jack Easy and Peter Simple, two of the most engaging 
youngsters who ever trod a plank ; or that he had difficulty in 
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creating a heroine both virtuous and charming—and we promptly 
recall that pretty little Quaker, Susannah; or that he was at 
home only when writing of deep water—and we immediately 
remember that many enthusiasts claim Japhet, not without some 
justification, as his finest book, and it is a book that never comes 
within sight of the sea ; or that his imaginative power is inventive- 
ness rather than a true imaginative faculty—and we are promptly 
reminded of the various apparitions of Vanderdecken’s doomed 
ship; or the encounter between Jacob and Fleming aboard 
the Polly barge, or that fine description of the prairie fire and the 
stampede in the little known Monsieur Violet, or any of many 
other similar scenes, presumably fictitious, which are so con- 
vincing that they appear to be the narratives of an eye-witness. 

In such scenes the effect is, of course, obtained by a masterly 
blending of fact and fiction, rendered with that convincing 
simplicity of narrative style which is Marryat’s finest quality. 
Here we have two attributes concerning which there is not likely 
to be much difference of opinion. As a creative artist and a 
psychological interpreter Marryat may be inferior to Melville 
and Conrad, but as a descriptive journalist he has never been 
approached. He is the original ‘ Eye-Witness,’ and were he alive 
to-day he would certainly be acting as ‘Our Special Corre- 
spondent with the Fleet.’ He has all the qualities of the jour- 
nalist—a quick eye for salient points, a nose for a story, the 
flair for ‘ writing up ’ information, and a facile pen for quick copy. 
Is not this passage from The King’s Own good journalism of the 
period, written with a subconscious awareness of the hovering 
blue pencil ? (The ship, in action with an enemy vessel during a 
terrific thunderstorm, has been struck. by lightning which has 
killed a number of her company.) 


The most awful effects were at the guns. The captains of the two 
carronades, and several men that were near them, were dead—but had not 
the equipoise of their bodies been lost by the violent motion of the ship, 
their dreadful fate would not have been immediately perceived. Not an 
injury appeared—every muscle was fixed to the same position as when the 
[electric] fluid entered—the same expression of countenance, the eye like 
life as it watched the sight on the gun, the body bent forward, the arm 
extended, the fingers still holding the lanyard attached to the lock. The 
boy attending with his powder-box, upon which he had sat by the directions 
of the captain of the gun, was desired by Captain M—— to jump up and 
assist the men in carrying down the wounded. He sat still on his box, 
supported between the capstan and the stanchions of the companion 
hatchway, his eyes apparently fixed upon the captain, but not moving in 
obedience to the order, although repeated in an angry tone. He was dead. 
This flair for descriptive reporting, as it were, is strikingly appa- 
rent, even in his first book. The accounts which he gives in 
Frank Mildmay of the defence of Rosas and the launching of the 
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fire-ships, for example—events which are known to have occurred 
—~are unrivalled for spirited description, and they definitely place 
Marryat as the first and best of that school of war correspondents 
of which W. H. Russell is usually held to be the founder. 

Marryat’s next most conspicuous attribute is his literary style. 
Matthew Arnold once said : ‘ People think I can teach them style. 
What stuff it all is! Have something to say, and say it as clearly 
as you can. That is the only secret of style.’ It may not be the 
only secret, but it is assuredly the first essential. If we accept 
Arnold’s criterion, Marryat’s style is certainly the most admirable 
with which a best seller was ever endowed. He has plenty to say, 
and the simplicity, directness and brevity with which he says it 
is wholly delightful. This enviable quality is demonstrated in 
the opening sentences of most of his tales: in Frank Mildmay, 
for instance, which begins ‘ My father was a gentleman, and a 
man of considerable property’; or in Midshipman Easy— Mr. 
Nicodemus Easy was a gentleman who lived down in Hampshire.’ 
Marryat does not in the first few lines hurl the reader into the 
thick of things in the staccato manner which is so often mistaken 
for directness. His pen begins to glide easily and naturally, 
and it continues in the same manner, for these openings are 
typical of his style throughout. When his faculty of vivid de- 
scription is translated in terms of such a style, particularly when 
he deals with some episode obviously drawn from life, the result 
is some of the finest descriptions of battle, tempest and wreck 
which we have in English literature. The hurricane in Frank 
Mildmay ; the ‘ club-hauling’ of the frigate in Peter Simple ; 
the engagement with the Frenchman in The King’s Own; the 
fight between Surcceuf and the East Indiaman in Newton Forster ; 
and that between the Aurora and the Russian frigate in Midship- 
man Easy—all these are notable examples of Marryat’s descriptive 
power in detailing actual events. Who can doubt that an eye- 
witness with a faculty of vivid description has penned this 
description of a hurricane ? (A boat’s crew, bound on a cutting- 
out expedition, has been caught by the storm half-way between 
ship and shore.) 


Dark as it was, it appeared as if a sort of black wall was sweeping along 
the water right towards us. The moaning gradually increased to a stunning 
roar, and then at once it broke upon us with a noise to which no thunder 
can bear a comparison. The sea was perfectly level, but boiling, and 
covered with a white foam, so that we appeared in the night to be floating 
on milk. The oars were caught by the wind with such force that the men 
were dashed forward under the thwarts, many of them severely hurt. 
Fortunately, we pulled with tholes and pins; or the gunwales and planks 
of the boat would have been wrenched off, and we should have foundered. 
The wind soon caught the boat on her broadside, and, had there been 
the least sea, would inevitably have thrown her over; but Swinburne 
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put the helm down, and she fell off before the hurricane, darting through the 
boiling water at the rate of ten miles an hour. All hands were aghast ; 
they had recovered their seats, but were obliged to relinquish them, and 
sit down at the bottom, holding on by the thwarts. The terrific roaring of 
the hurricane prevented any communication except by gesture. The 
other boats had disappeared; lighter than ours, they had flown away 
faster before the sweeping element ; but we had not been a minute before 
the wind, before the sea rose in a most unaccountable manner—it appeared 
to be by magic. 

Of all the horrors that ever I witnessed, nothing could be compared to 


the scene of this night. We could see nothing, and heard only the wind, 
before which we were darting like an arrow, to where we knew not, unless 
it were to certain death. Swinburne steered the boat, every now and then 
looking back as the waves increased. In a few minutes we were in a heavy 
swell, that at one minute bore us all aloft, and at the next almost sheltered 
us from the hurricane ; and now the atmosphere was charged with showers 
of spray, the wind cutting off the summits of the waves, as if with a knife, 
and carrying it along with it, as it were, in its arms. 

The boat was filling with water, and appeared to settle down fast. 
The men baled with their hats in silence, when a large wave culminated 
over the stern, filling us up to our thwarts. The next moment we all 
received a shock so violent that we were jerked from our seats. Swinburne 
was thrown over my head. Every timber of the boat separated at once, 
and she appeared to crumble from under us, leaving us floating on the raging 
waters. 

The literary style of that passage has been equalled—and then 
but rarely—only by R. H. Dana ; probably it has been excelled 
only by Dampier. Considered as a description pure and simple 
of ‘ dirty weather,’ there is nothing to approach it until we come 
to the storm in Conrad’s Nigger of the Narcissus and the cyclone 
in Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s Gallions Reach. 

This faculty of vivid description and this admirable narrative 
style Marryat retained to the end. His humour, though plentiful, 
is not so unfailing. In Frank Mildmay, The King’s Own, and 
Newton Forster, it trickles out only here and there, but in the 
books which mark the tremendously prolific period from 1834-7 
the humour and the‘ figures of fun ’ are rich and plentiful. This 
humour is generally more concerned with the vicissitudes of 
the bo’sun’s trousers than with the highest flights of comedy. 
Here, as elsewhere, Marryat is closer (but never too close) to 
Smollett than to Sterne. He inclines more to the horse-laugh 
than to the playful smile. His comedians are apt to redden their 
noses and to slip into broad farce, and many of them are the stock 
types of the theatre and of fiction. If the dashing Terence 
O’Brien is not precisely the stage Irishman, certainly Father 
M’Grath is the Irish priest of contemporary fiction. Easthupp, 
the purser’s steward, is the typical Cockney blackguard, the 
swell mobsman of the theatre. The two Toms in Jacob Faithful 
belong properly to burlesque, and Mesty has stepped straight out 
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of pantomime. In Japhet we have the stage lawyer (Masterton), 
the stage quack (Melchior), the stage moneylender (Emmanuel), 
and the retired Anglo-Indian colonel of the theatre in Japhet’s 
father. Even the immortal Cophagus, for all his delightful 
mannerisms, is a stock type. Admitting, however, that these all 
wear the fustian, they remain among the finest of their order. 
However obvious their lineage, they become in Marryat’s hands 
delightfully familiar yet charmingly fresh; and, after all, if 
among the wealth of characters Marryat has bequeathed to us 
we find many of the puppets of low comedy, we also find such 
immortals as Mr. Chucks, Jack Easy, Peter Simple in his raw days, 
and Timothy Oldmixon, to go no farther. 

Similarly, in the situations themselves the fun is not always 
confined to such ‘ wildly hilarious’ episodes as that in which 
Mr. Briggs returns trouserless to his ship. Sometimes, indeed, it 
is something worse than farce, as in the death ravings of Peter 
Simple’s father and the last illusions of Mr. Nicodemus Easy, 
where we again encounter that curious streak in Marryat. More 
generally it is ripe farce, echoing with loud laughter. To this 
order belong the fight between the rival shopboys in Japhet, the 
blowing up of the schoolmaster in Percival Keene, the capture of 
Peter Simple by the Amazons of Gosport, and many another 
incident. If the triangular duel between Easy, Briggs, and 
Easthupp is merely farce, it is farce of a high order, while the 
mastheading of Easy and the ‘ business ’ with the articles of war 
approach the level of pure comedy. There is a flavour of Gram- 
mont about Mrs. Trotter’s coy display of a shapely leg on the 
*tween-decks ladder of the Diomede for the delectation of young 
Peter Simple, and in the little matter of the stockings, but I am 
not sure that this and the subsequent history of the Trotters is 
not very pretty satirical comedy. In any event, there remain in 
the best vein of pure comedy at least the Barbadian ‘ dignity 
ball ’ and the moving story of Mr. Chucks, the bo’sun who yearned 
to be a gentleman and who had once been a lord. These alone 
put Marryat among the immortal mirth providers, and perhaps 
it is his love of fun, more than any other quality, which has 
ensured his immortality. 

Marryat’s reputation is twofold. He is certainly one of the 
best, perhaps the best, of all writers of boys’ tales. That, if it 
is not a great distinction, is nevertheless a distinction of merit. 
Secondly, though it would be exaggeration to describe him as the 
greatest sea writer, he remains the greatest novelist of English 
naval life. By virtue of his first-hand knowledge of one of the 
most heroic periods in English naval history, by his love of fun, 
his delightful style and his descriptive power, he has given us a 
series of pictures which for accuracy, colour and vividness remain 
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unequalled, and a collection of portraits which deserves a national 
gallery of its own. In his pages we see again the tall ships of 
Collingwood and Nelson sailing in line of battle and the lovely 
frigates under their press of sail gliding down the seaways. We 
hear the ring of cutlasses and the clatter of feet as the press-gang 
hurries along the cobbled alleys of old Portsmouth; the rent 
canvas slatting in the gale; the whizzing of round-shot; the 
splintering crash of the mainmast going by the board ; and the 
clamour of the hand-to-hand fight that follows upon the hoarse 
shout of ‘Boarders away!’ Marryat is one of the very few 
writers who can rejoice the heart of youth and can renew the 
conquest with equal ease half a century later. He is, to repeat 
Conrad’s phrase, the ‘ enslaver of youth’; but it is not alone the 
youth that belongs to boyhood, but also that youth which, if we 
are fortunate, remains with us to the end that he so profoundly 
enslaves. He has always been the best recruiting officer the 
Navy has ever possessed, but at the close of a century of his work 
it is possible to assess the value of it as something higher than this 
—as a permanent addition to our literature and as a possession 
for all time. On more grounds than one Marryat deserves a 
memorial even more splendid than a collected edition. 


M. McGRATH. 
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TROUBADOURS AND GYPSIES IN PROVENCE 


THE wanderer who approaches Provence does so with the feeling 
that he is entering a land of mystery and romance—a land peopled 
by queer gods and demi-gods over which there have passed 
countless races with their traditions. For me Provence is the 
land of the troubadours and the ‘ jongleurs,’ and as I stood on the 
hill at Avignon looking out over the White Papal Palace I thought 
of the proud Giraud Riquier protesting to King Alfonso of Aragon 
that the troubadour from Provence should belong to an honoured 
class in the community, and not be confused with the ‘ jong- 
leurs ’—those mountebanks who manipulated their puppets and 
played their fiddles to street crowds. The sensation of mystery 
deepens as we roam through the country with its fertile olive 
groves and vine-covered plains. At one moment we are in a 
garden where every plant blooms as though touched by some 
beneficent deity ; at another we trudge for miles over sandy 
wastes here and there white with salt deposits; over our head 
there fly droves of flamingoes, and in the distance we see herds of 
wild bulls. The climate, too, strengthens our conviction that the 
gods are close to Provence—at one moment the land is still and 
sunk in silence and the wan moonlight makes the cypresses in the 
distance stand in gaunt relief like spectres. Then suddenly all 
is convulsed in agony: a violent storm breaks out and spreads 
havoc far and wide over fields and gardens. At first we have the 
impression that Provence is a smiling land full of song and gaiety, 
but as we delve deeper down into its soul we find it melancholy 
with its unending series of grey olive woods and white limestone 
hills. Probably this feeling of melancholy descends upon us 
owing to weeks of wandering in the plains, for the people who live 
in plains are never merry. I have found that their folk-music is 
always sad in its monotony, as though the singer in his song 
resigned himself to the immense solitude of Nature. Some of the 
peasants who used to sing for me in the waste of La Camargue 
reminded me of the Argentine ‘ gauchos ’ or cowboys, so plaintive 
was their singing. The language of the Provencal poet also 
shows this antithesis: it has not the softness of French and it 
lacks the hard austerity of Spanish. 
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For the antiquarian traveller the chief fascination of Provence 
will be to study the development of the Gallic race fromthe days 
when the Phoenicians and the Greeks moored in its roadsteads, 
through the era of Roman conquest, through the Middle Ages 
when the Saracens harassed the coast, to the day when Provence 
was incorporated with the kingdom of France. Every field has 
its history, and we find hidden away in out-of-the-way spots 
relics of the past. One day when I was staying at Tarascon I 
walked out through the fields up towards the rugged, broken 
hills through the romantic town of Saint Rémy, and suddenly 
I came on to a plateau where there were two magnificent Roman 
monuments—an arch commemorating the defeat of the most 
valiant Gaul Vercingetorix by Julius Cesar and a monument to 
the victory of Marius over the hordes of barbarians. Provence 
always seems to be able to stage the scene in accordance with 
historic tradition. There is no tenderness, no softness in this 
scene of the defeat and death of a great hero. The mountains 
are harsh and threatening in the background, as though they had 
been churned up by the spirit of War, and the sterile plateau 
shows in strongest relief the majestic arch with its sculptured 
scenes of fights. 


FOLK-TALES 


No part of Europe is richer in folk-tales than Provence, and 
the traveller is amazed at the numbers of stories he hears from the 
mouths of the peasants in the more remote parts. Many of these 
tales and songs go back hundreds of years to the days of the 
Saracens, and not a few have Spanish grandees for heroes. One 
very beautiful story was told me by a peasant poet at Montmajour, 
that mighty abbey set on what was once an island in the fens of 
the Rhéne. ‘Flurango,’ a beautiful maiden, called ‘La flour 
d’aquest pays,’ was married off when she was very young to a 
noble warrior. Alas, at once after their marriage he was called 
away to fight against the Saracen; seven long years he was away, 
and ‘ Flurango’ wept out her poor little heart for him. But at 
last he returned to his native place and demanded where was his 
young wife. ‘Alas, she is no longer here,’ said his mother ; 
‘one day I sent her down to the spring to fetch water and the 
Moors carried her off.’ Then the knight searches far and wide, 
but with no success: at last he comes to a big castle, and he sees 
some women washing fine linen, and he asks them, ‘ Who is the 
lord of your castle?’ And they answer, ‘It belongs to the 
Moorish lord.’ ‘ But how shall I get admittance to it?’ ‘ Dis- 
guise yourself as a pilgrim and beg for alms.’ So the knight gains 
admittance to the castle and ‘ Fluranco’ is there. The servants 
come and set the table for the pilgrim, but suddenly ‘ Flurango ’ 
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laughs and says that she knows who he is. Then they get 
together, and after collecting gold and jewels they mount a horse 
in the stable and gallop off over the bridge before the Moorish 
lord notices their departure.4 Such a story is interesting as 
showing how living still are the memories of the Saracens and 
Moors and how the fragrance of those old legends seems to hover 
over those shores that once resounded with the havoc of war. 
With its memories of the Moors Provence reminds me of Sicily, 
where the folk poet cannot tell any story without describing 
the Saracen chief who carried the girls from Castrogiovanni to 
Bagdad. Another point of interest in the story of ‘ Flurango’ 
is the wicked stepmother. Even in England we make our 
mother-in-law a butt for ridicule in our pantomimes and revues, 
but in Provence it is no matter for laughter. In all the stories 
that the peasant will tell you there is sure to be a foul mother-in- 
law somewhere who blights the happiness of the bride or the bride- 
groom: I wonder how the lads and lasses ever marry in that 
country, with such a menace hanging like a sword of Damocles 


over their heads. In some tales the husband’s mother insists 
on his killing the young bride to satisfy her jealous lust for 


vengeance. Many of the stories that the peasants tell you are 
full of deeds of violence that seem to belie the frank, open 
nature of the Provencal. For in the old days when I only 
read Alphonse Daudet and roared with laughter at the exploits 
of Tartarin de Tarascon, whether he was hunting lions in Africa, 
shooting at caps in his town, or cutting the rope on Mont Blanc, 
I had formed an entirely erroneous impression of the Provengal. 
Tartarin is a caricature and does an injustice to the descendants 
of a noble race. Tartarin is a florid, ruddy-faced gentleman who 
carries a paunch: he perspires violently in his efforts to deliver 
himself of his rhetoric: he beats the drum from morning until 
evening to attract your attention, and the fumes of his garlic- 
puffing nearly asphyxiate you: he will shout for danger, but 
when it approaches he silently packs up his tent and departs like 
a thief in the night, as though his city monster the ‘ Tarasque’ 
was at his heels. The real Provencal may be fond of bombast 
and exaggeration, but he does not go as far as Tartarin. He is 
warm-hearted and impulsive, and he passes suddenly from violent 
passion to soft tenderness with a rapidity that suggests the 
vagaries of his own climate. He loves to describe the virtues of 
his own region, its greatness in the past, its beauty in the present, 
but he always has a twinkle in his eye as he tells a story against 
himself or his people. For instance, one day some fishermen were 
boasting of the wonderful fish that they took in their part of the 


1 I find that this story is told in The Study of Folk-Songs, by Countess Mar- 
tinengo Cesaresco, p. 160. 
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coast, when a man from Marseilles who heard them said that the 
entrance to the harbour at Marseilles had been lately blocked by a 
sardine, so enormous were the fish off the coast in that region. 
The story, we are told, was a jest, but it is said that in reality a ship 
called the Sardine was sunk in the entrance of the harbour. 

To appreciate for ourselves all the beauty of the Provengal 
soul we must let the poets, with Mistral at their head, guide us. 
Between Arles and the sea there is not a field that does not make us 
think of ‘ Miréio,’ the fairest daughter of Provence, who died at 
Les Saintes Maries, at the mouth of the Rhéne. From Mistral, 
Roumanille and Aubanel sprang a host of younger poets who have 
enriched the Provengal tongue. A young poet called Sully 
André Peyre, who edits a poetic journal, Marsyas, in Provengal 
and French, read me the other day a little poem which I transcribe 
as it resembles a folk-poem : 

Agues pas crento de canta 


lou founs desir que te tafuro ; 
en lou cantant pos l’encanta 


jusqu’a la béuta la mai puro. 


Agues pas crento de sounja, 

de sounja de-longo en silénci ; 
Toun raive secret saup deja 
Trouva l’eissour de l’innoucénci. 
Agues pas crento de garda 

li péd descaus de la simplesso 
dins ti man, e de regarda 

soun nus : es lou de la sagesso.* 


Many poems in Provence are written about the 1st of Novem- 
ber, which is a day of great tradition, for families meet together 
and dine amid scenes of jollification. It is the season which 
corresponds to our Hallows Eve: there is plenty on the table, 
for the harvest has been garnered and the granaries are full. In 
the evening the bells begin to toll for the vigil of All Souls’ Day. 
Then a feeling of sadness comes over the guests, for the time for 
grief is at hand: the children are sent up to bed and allowed to 
take to bed what is left of the dessert—nuts, grapes, or figs. The 
child puts a portion of his spoils at the end of his bed for what are 
known as the ‘ armettes.” They are the spirits of the dead, who 
are still in a state of relation with the living as they have not yet 
been finally translated into their everlasting abode. If the 
children are good the ‘ armettes ’ will kiss them this night, but if 


* «Be not afraid to sing the deep desire that stirs thee: by song thou mayest 
enchant it even to the height of purest beauty. Be not ashamed to dream, and 
dream in silence without ceasing ; thy secret dream can already reach the fount 
of innocence. Be not ashamed to hold in thy hands simplicity and to gaze on 
her nakedness, for hers is wisdom’s nakedness.’ 
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they are naughty they will scratch their feet. Another source of 
many folk-songs is the Tarasque, the queer mythological beast 
which has become identified with Tarascon. The peasants told 
me it was a terrible monster that created havoc all round the 
country, for it used to eat up all the young children. Luckily 
holy Martha when she came to Provence went out and attacked 
the monster. All its snorting of fire was of no avail, for she threw 
a piece of red ribbon over its neck and led it back to captivity in 
Tarascon as quiet as a lamb. 


THE WOMEN OF PROVENCE 


In very few places in the world may one see so many beautiful 
types of feminine beauty as in the district around Avignon, 
Arles and Nimes. I have seen girls working in the fields whose 
features placed them in the category of Greek beauty. They are 
small and pale-faced with brilliant black eyes, and they recalled 
to me the women I had seen in Magna Grecia. At Arles one 
may expect to see all the women in the characteristic coif and the 
long dresses, but instead one finds them all dressed in short 
dresses and flesh-coloured stockings, for all the world as if they 
had been in Paris. The Provencal woman is not sallow and small, 
as she is often described: she is strongly built, below medium 
height. When she walks she has a grace and dignity that we are 
more accustomed to associate with the Spanish woman. Like 
the Spanish, the Provencal woman has a beautiful complexion 
that approaches close to that ‘golden pallor’ mentioned by 
Gautier. There is no false modesty about the girl from Arles: 
she is spontaneous and friendly ; she smiles easily, and she has 
none of those nervous facial movements that are so characteristic 
of Anglo-Saxon women. When she sits in the presence of men 
she adopts a natural, unself-conscious pose: there is no overflow 
of meaningless, irritable energy, as Havelock Ellis would have 
said. I have seen young women in England when a man is 
present: they were awkward, shy and self-conscious as if sub- 
consciously in their minds there was always present the phantom 
of sex. The Provengal girl has none of those inhibitions: she is 
candid and spontaneous, though full of what we call temperament. 
The folk-poetry, with its stories of elopements, ‘ crimes de passion,’ 
violent sacrifices, is sufficient testimony to the passionate 
character of the girls of Provence. Such poetry indeed resembles 
the ‘ ciuri’ of Sicily for ardour, and it is interesting to note that 
the influence of the Moors is to be found here in the use which the 
lovers and their beloved make of the flower language. Thyme 
accompanies a declaration ; violet means doubt or uneasiness ; 


* Cf. Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, The Study of Folk-Songs, pp. 150-151. 
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rosemary signifies complaint ; the nettle announces a quarrel. 
Sometimes in the evening when I used to go to some peasant’s 
cottage in the Crau I would meet the mistress of the house— 
a matron whose classic features betokened her a daughter of 
ancient Rome. In the farmhouse she was the commander and 
directed the economic life of the whole family. For the stranger 
she will bring out the national dishes of the country—the aiols, 
made up of olive and garlic and served with codfish—or else the 
bouillabaisse, a fish broth seasoned with garlic and pepper. Then 
when the flavour of garlic has invaded one’s whole system, and 
when life has become one perpetual odour, wine is served to wash 
away the mephitic fumes. 


THE HOME OF THE TROUBADOURS 


Starting from Arles one day I walked along the upward road 
leading to the impregnable town of Les Baux—the most hallowed 
spot in Provence, the centre of over a thousand years of poetry 
and romance. It was for the walls of this town that Mistral wrote: 
‘I should make it our capital.’ From afar one may see the ruins 
of the castle of Les Baux, perched on lofty crags and clustered 
round its feet the town—all cut out of the white limestone. The 
first impression is one of eagle settlements and impregnable 
towers, the centre of the power of Raymond des Baux, the 
strongest lord of Provence, who allied his family with some of the 
greatest princes in Europe. As I wended my way up by countless 
zig-zags to the town gates I imagined myself engulfed in a sea of 
stone—white, ghostly stone without a trace of vegetation. There 
is no view in Europe that compares with the scene from the gates 
of the city, unless it be the ocean of stone that stretches on all 
sides from the top of the Lévchen down to Cettinje. But whereas 
the stone in Montenegro is dark and sinister, the whiteness of the 
limestone in Les Baux gives a fantastic impression, for the 
‘ Mistral ’ which has been blowing over it for centuries has shaped 
the crumbling rock into the queerest shapes and contortions. 
Many of the houses have been cut out of the rock, and peasants 
live there in as primitive a way as the gypsies of Granada in the 
caves of the Sacro Monte. The narrow winding streets are as silent 
as though the hand of Death had touched the city: in the little 
church not a person to relieve this queer sensation. The candles 
lit before the principal altar splutter and the shadows on the 
pavement grow longer. In a corner is the door leading down to 
the sacristy. I heard voices of children and silver laughter. A 
young priest is telling them the story of our Lord, and these little 
children of three and four laugh as he speaks in measured tones. 


* Cf. Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, op. cit. 
Vor. CVI—No. 632 
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It is a sad city to-day, and we meet but few people about this 
moonlight night and few voices echo in those rocky passages. 
And yet what dreams ‘ Les Baux’ calls up in our minds: visions 
of Blanchefleur, Huguette, Jeanne, and other queens of the 
tournaments of song. We remember such a troubadour as 
Guilhem de Cabestan, who sang the charms of Tricline de Carbon- 
nelle and aroused the jealousy of her husband, Raymond de 
Seillans. Raymond, after killing Guilhem, tore out his heart and 
served it up as a dainty for Tricline’s banquet. It was in Les 
Baux that the ‘ Courts of Love ’ were instituted, presided over by 
princesses who awarded the kiss and the crown of peacock feathers 
to the poet who excelled the rest. To this ideal of courtly love, 
artificial as it may have been, literature owes an immense debt. 
The knight on his long crusades always had before his mind the 
vision of a fair lady to whom he devoted all his thoughts, all his 
exploits : she was always a remote lady rare and beautiful, and 
her beauty was generally in contrast to that of the other ladies of 
hisland. Thus when the majority of ladies were black-haired and 
dark-eyed we find the knights writing verses to a fair maiden with 
blue eyes. Very often we can discern a certain religious sense in 
these forms, as if unconsciously the figure of our Lady appeared 
to the knight as the symbol of an unearthly beauty. It is with 
such an idea in his mind that Dante, who was profoundly 
influenced by the Provencal troubadours, wrote his sonnet : 


Donne che avete intelletto d’amore 

io vo con voi della mia donna dire. 
The troubadours travelled far from this rocky fortress, carrying 
their thrones of poetry and their ‘ Courts of Love’: into Italy they 
wandered, even to Florence and remote Palermo, and into Spain, 
where in Western Galicia we find them just before their extinction. 


THE FouNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE AND PETRARCH 


After dreaming in Les Baux it was only natural that I should 
visit the valley of Vaucluse, where Petrarch worked and dreamt 
of his Laura in a land that was ahead of all the rest of Europe in 
civilisation. It is a big jump from the castle of Les Baux to the 
peaceful valley of Vaucluse, where stands Petrarch’s little house 
and garden. When Petrarch’s father brought his young son ona 
picnic to this valley of Vaucluse the poet exclaimed : ‘ Here is the 
retreat which suits my character ; I prefer it to any great city.’ 
And when his father died he soon bought a house and two gardens 
in the closed valley—‘ one of them surrounded by rocks and 
inaccessible woods, where only birds may go: the other nearer 
the house, less wild, set on an island in the middle of a rapid river.’ 
Some of the garden still remains and urges us to dream of 
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Petrarch’s serene poetry. For that is the quality which impresses 
us in his love sonnets and canzoni—a serene quality, as though he 
was always able to dominate his sentiment. We may find an 
echo of this spirit in the scenery of this valley. Closed in on the 
three sides by lofty mountains that in some places overhang 
menacingly, with huge boulders ready to crash down, the valley 
below bears a tranquil, meditative aspect, as though the fountain 
with its murmuring had hypnotised it into a feeling of security. 
Here in this ‘ Transalpine Parnassus,’ as he calls it, Petrarch 
established himself, and here were created the immortal poems 
to Laura—poems that seem to us to be the more glorious offshoot 
of those artificial songs of the troubadours of ‘ Les Baux ’ to their 
ladies. In the first period Petrarch’s poetry does occasionally 
rise to a certain degree of passion, as in the odes : 


Piovonmi amare lagrime dal viso, 

con un vento angoscioso di sospiri. 
and 

Non al suo amante pit Diana piacque 

quando, per tal ventura, tutta ignuda 

la vide in mezzo delle gelid’ acque. 


But then came the period of literary fame when he started his 
triumphal journey through Italy and was crowned at Rome in 
1341. Then he thought of posterity more than of his lady, and 
his love became more reflective and restrained. In the last period 
the poetry becomes more ethereal, for Laura had died and left 
the poet to mourn by the river in that deserted garden where they 
had so often walked together. Vaucluse was no longer for him 
the smiling valley in the sunlight with its birds and the merry 
bubbling of the waters: it became now a consolation on account 
of its solitude, for he was becoming ascetic, and the idea of Death 
haunted him like a passion. People who came to see him found 
him hidden away in the rocks deep in meditation. ‘ Alas, how 
sad and gloomy are these scenes since the light that illumined 
them: is quenched,’ he said. On this day the valley was smiling 
in the sunshine: the birds were singing and the fountain was 
humming merrily as though Laura was not dead—as if she and 
the poet were still walking together amidst the laurel trees. 


La CAMARGUE AND THE WILD BULLS 


From Vaucluse the wanderer desires to escape to yet another 
phase of the life of Provence, and this time he descends to the 
mouth of the Rhéne, to the desolate plain of La Camargue, the 
most primitive part of the whole country. First of all he goes to 
Aigues Mortes, on the border of the salty desert—Aigues Mortes, 
the city from which St. Louis embarked in 1248 for the crusades. 


oo2 
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Those who have read Maurice Barrés’ beautiful book Le Jardin 
de Bérénice will not need an initiation into the beauties of this 
majestic, walled city, which seems to have been set down in those 
marshes untouched from the Middle Ages. From outside the city 
seems to be dead, but when you enter the narrow streets you find 
a hum of activity, for to-day modern science and sanitation 
(though there is not much of the latter at Aigues Mortes) has 
diminished the evils of malaria. From Aigues Mortes we advance 
across the plain and enter La Camargue. On all sides stretches 
this desolate expanse of sand and vegetation : here and there are 
white patches of salt deposit ; on all sides rise huge tufts of reeds 
that are collected into bundles by the peasants. Here and there 
I came across big herds—or ‘ manades,’ as they are called here— 
of bulls browsing quietly. Occasionally a ‘ gardian ’ on horseback 
drives them along mounted on his white horse. These white 
horses are a particular feature of La Camargue, and it is said that 
they are descended from the Arab steeds left behind when the 
Moors were driven out of Provence. The shepherds in this part 
of the country are full of queer old tales and superstitions. Joseph 
D’Arbaud, the brilliant Provencal poet, has written a very striking 
book about the life of the herds of bulls and their shepherds called 
La béte du Vaccarés (the Vaccarés is part of La Camargue), wherein 
he treats the subject in a fantastic manner. A shepherd one night 
follows strange tracks and finds himself in the presence of a queer 
monster half man and half bull : he is the last of the old Pan-like 
demi-gods of La Camargue. In the moonlight he sees this queer 
monster marshal thousands of bulls from all over the plain. They 
circled around him in perfect order, and then as he played the flute 
they started to move quicker and quicker in rhythm to the music, 
becoming more excited each instant and following every order of 
their master. As I walked along the torrid desert I began to 
visualise all that D’Arbaud’s book had told me: I saw the head 
of Mithras in the distance and the monstrous deities of the beasts, 
whilst over the plain there seemed to be an effect of mirage. It 
was with those thoughts that I visited the ‘ mas,’ or farmhouse, of 
the Marquis de Baroncelli, the celebrated poet, horseman and 
bull-tamer. The marquis is the exact type of the old feudal 
nobleman, and has spent his whole life living in the heart of this 
land, devoting himself to his horses and his bulls, with the hope 
in his heart that one day when civilisation has advanced men may 
seek the country once more and become as heroic as their ancestors 
were. Then the peoples who have always played the noble game 
will have their day, and we may say with the bull in his poem : 

Race d’Oc, tant que tes jeunes hommes 

garderont leur croyance au Taureau 

je te le promets, je serai ton talisman et ton bouclier. 
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In the farmhouse of the marquis there were many interesting 
souvenirs of travels and trophies from the chase, but one picture 
fascinated me: it was the photograph of Philip Blue Shield, a 
Red Indian chief who came here years ago to stay with Baroncelli, 
and who rode with him over the Camargue. Towards the 
evening I met him again, but he was riding a white horse after a 
herd of his bulls he was taking to a town on the outskirts of 
the plain, where on the following day there was to be a bull-fight. 
Do not, however, think that the bull-fight in Provence resembles 
the ‘ corrida’ in Spain. The horsemen in the Camargue ride up 
on their white horses and drive one of the black bulls towards a 
group of young men, who catch him by the horns and wrestle 
with him until he is forced to bend the knee and sink to the ground. 
The great endeavour is to seize the cockade which is hanging on 
the bull’s brow, and a prize is given to the successful baiter. 
There is no brutality or bloodspilling, for the bull escapes un- 
hurt, and so do the horses. It is said that this is another survival 
of Greek times, for in Thessaly the same sport was called Kepdriss, 
and the bull in submission is shown on Greek coins from Massilia. 


Les SAINTES MARIES AND THE GYPSIES 


The approach from the Camargue to the little sea town of Les 
Saintes Maries is one of the most imposing sights in Provence. 


From afar, as I left the ‘mas’ of Baroncelli, I could see on the 
horizon what looked like a huge yellow ship with a turret in the 
middle. This was the town with its church in the centre to 
commemorate the miraculous journey to Provence from the 
Holy Land of Mary Jacoby, Mary Salomé, Mary Magdalen, 
Lazarus, and their servant Sarah the Egyptian. Soon after the 
Crucifixion, the party were put by the Jews on a ship without 
rudder, sails, or food and launched on the sea. But the angels 
blew the ship into its right course and directed it to the coast of 
Provence. The whole of Provence, according to the picturesque 
tradition, owes its evangelisation to this sacred shipload. In 
the little church of the town it is said that Mary Jacoby and 
Mary Salomé are buried, and their relics are said to be pre- 
served there. Every year there are two pilgrimages, one in 
May and the other in October. The pilgrimage on May 25 has 
great additional interest for the folk-lore enthusiast, because 
it is also connected with Sarah the Egyptian. Sarah, who was 
the servant of the saints, became the patron saint of the gypsies, 
and on that day in May hundreds of the wandering folk come in 
their carts with their wives and children and camp round the 
town. On the night of the 24th the gypsies spend all the time in 
the church before the crypt, where are enclosed the relics of their 
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saint. It is said that the strangest rites take place in that 
crypt, and some hold that it is there that the king of the gypsies 
is crowned. The majority of the gypsies that come to the shrine 
are horsedealers, or ‘ maquignons,’ and according to Baroncelli 
they are of the same race as the ‘ gitanos’ of Spain, and have 
little in common with the copper-worker or bear-taming gypsies. 
that we meet in the east of Europe. One night during my stay 
at ‘Les Saintes’ I met a gypsy from the Spanish border and 
obtained from him many details about the life of the wandering 
folk of the south of France, but when I questioned him closely 
about the religious significance for gypsies he was silent, and I was 
unable to draw anything from him. For the gypsies have two 
ways of dealing with the gentile: either they feed him with lies 
and he goes away satisfied, or else they preserve a contemptuous 
silence. In the evening he brought me to his hut, and I spoke 
some words of Spanish calé to his wife, an old woman who 
looked as if she had come from a witches’ sabbath in the wilds of 
the Sierra Morena. As the night drew on and the gypsies were 
gathered around their fire one of them drew out a guitar and started 
to sing a song in the strange, exotic tones of South Spain. Then 
the scene seemed to’me to shift, and I imagined that I was in 
Granada in one of the caves of the gypsies on the Sacred Mount. 
The great enigma of these vagabonds rose before me: why do 
they come from Italy and Spain and far-off countries to this 
Christian shrine when we know that their religion is one that has 
nothing to do with Christianity ? Surely we must hold that this 
pilgrimage goes back to pre-Christian times, and the place where 
stands the church of Saint Mary Jacoby and Saint Mary Salomé 
was once the oldest shrine of the French race. By this time the 
fire was low, and the gypsies were arguing amongst themselves 
about horses when I took my leave. The way across the sand to 
the house where I was staying lay between giant reeds which 
waved in the breeze: at every instant I thought I heard the 
plaintive far-off flute of the king of the herd, but then above 
I saw the rugged old boat of the saints, and I remembered the 
verses of Mistral, who alone knew Provence in all her phases : 

O Santi Mario 

que poudés en flour 
chanja nosti plour ! 


WALTER STARKIE. 
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THE CRIMINAL 


III. SHEEP IN WOLVES’ CLOTHING 


To anyone who visits a local prison for the first time it may seem 
rather odd to find the extraordinary assortment of human beings 
foregathered inside. At a first glance the connexion between a 
bigamist and a burglar seems no more apparent than that between 
a stockbroker and a bishop, nor does one’s wonder decrease when 
one lights upon a group in a workshop who may include an embez- 
zling milk-roundsman, an abductor of a too-willing maiden, a 
deserter of his wife and children, curiously encouraged by the 
law to desert them for a further three months, a performer of 
some abstruse surgical operation, one or two postmen who con- 
fused their own pockets with the pillar-box, and a young man 
found with little on him but a jemmy. 

Faced with so remarkable a group, and rigidly excluding all 
memories of Madame Tussaud’s from one’s mind, one asks oneself 
what can be the purpose of this strange collection of human 
beings, all of whom, so far as can be ascertained, are on exhibition 
only for strictly defined and limited periods of time, at the expira- 
tion of which they must be restored to their relatives or friends or 
permitted to wander at will, no matter what be their nature or 
condition. 

Gradually it dawns upon the mind of the visitor that this 
is a museum of justice, and that the bond which unites all 
these interesting human beings together is the fact that every 
single one of them has consented or has been forced {to 
illustrate the different ways in which a citizen can break the 
law. 

One may possibly not have realised before the wealth of 
opportunity that offers itself to the lawbreaker. It seems so 
easy—from what prisoners tell one of their experiences—to 
get arrested and imprisoned that one is surprised that there is 
such a large number of persons at liberty. One is forced to the 
conclusion that criminal statistics are akin to the statistics of 
street accidents: a certain number of citizens annually get run 
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over; a certain number annually get run in. And so far as 
one can see in either case, the fate of the few has little effect 
upon the behaviour of the many. People still go out and cross 
the road. People still go out and cross the legal frontier. The 
only difference between the fate of the two battalions is that 
those run over are examined by a man of science and sent to 
a hospital to be cared for, while those run in are examined by a 
man who will not hear of science, and are sent to a prison to 
be punished. Both treatments are felt to be the administration 
of justice ; only in one case it is scientific justice based on the 
observation of facts, while in the other it is traditional justice 
based on theological guess-work. The two treatments, that is to 
say, represent two systems of thought which have nothing funda- 
mentally in common. All that they imply to an observer of 
human affairs is that in the twentieth century the body of man 
has been surrendered to the man of science, with popular 
consent, but his soul is still in the keeping of its traditional 
mentors. 


Under a régime of science lawbreakers would of course be 
classified and dealt with in accordance with their individual 
natures. Tospeak metaphorically, the wolf would be distinguished 
from the dog driven wild by want or any other civilised causes. 
They would not be shut up in the same cage and submitted to the 
same treatment, nor would they be punished. Some method of 
discrimination, after the manner advocated by that estimable 
body, the Fellows of the Zoo, would without doubt commend 
itself. Wolves would not be released on ticket of leave, and then 
punished again for being and behaving like wolves; nor, pre- 
sumably, would any lawbreaker be shut up whose behaviour was 
likely to prove tamable. 

Very naturally the real criminal, the man or woman of prey, 
prefers our present penal methods, and has an immense regard 
for the whole melodramatic splendour of the Old Bailey pro- 
cedure. Like the judge who addresses him from the bench, the 
criminal feels he has a share in what, after all is said and done, 


is undoubtedly a co-operative society. To him traditional justice 
is salvation from the hands of dawning scientific truth. With the 
judge, he agrees the law should take no account of psychology. 
Once let the man of science enter upon these scenes, and for ever 
disappears the fixed sentence. The real criminal knows this and 
trembles. 

Meanwhile it is his business to make the most of the prevailing 
way of thinking while it lasts. And this he does. 

That which distinguishes traditional thinking from scientific 
thinking in the realm of criminal affairs is the belief that it is a 
bounden duty to punish any form of behaviour which cannot be 
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understood, and which it has been officially decided cannot be 
tolerated. 

If, for example, a young man be found sleeping out because he 
has not sufficient money to sleep in, he must obviously be punished 
for being found to be in so intolerable a predicament. So said 
the Ruling Mind of 1824, and so officially says the Ruling Mind of 
1929, though it may be it does not feel quite so dead certain about 
it as did its pre-Darwinian prototype. It is indeed rapidly 
becoming false to its own first principles, in that its magistrates 
are more and more inclined to remand the wandering youth in 
order to find out why on a hot night he prefers the open space to a 
casual ward. So extraordinary a preference for the open air and 
the freedom of Nature has to be accounted for. If it cannot be 
accounted for, and if the youth does it again on the very next 
opportunity, then of course only one thing can be done to him— 
he must be sent to prison for three months, fed and housed by the 
State, and introduced more or less formally to the embezzling 
milk-roundsman, the abductor of the too-willing maiden, the 


deserter of his wife and children, the surgical operator, the 
smart postmen and the young man with the jemmy. By such 
a simple process, it may surprise the reader to know, justite 
has been vindicated, and thousands of other young men all over 
the country are lying awake in open spaces, afraid to shut 
one eye lest the awful fate of this young man befall each one of 
them. 

Without doubt there is much to be said in favour of this 
hereditary common sense. Its influence on human behaviour 
must be profound. For, as we know, punishment deters; and 
whenever a French express goes off the rails, we reluctantly decide 
never again to travel to Paris. Some wretched people do, of 
course, flout the fate of their neighbours, and, like silly moths, 
find the lights of Paris irresistible. But some of these end their 
careers in the selfsame manner ; and thereby once again justice 
is vindicated. 

His Majesty's judges give us further insight into the mysteries 
of justice when addressing the prisoner in the dock. ‘ Society,’ 
they say, ‘ must be protected ’—which is an admirable beginning 
to any address from the bench ; but what is so disappointing to 
the trembling citizens in the gallery, who are already nearly 
dead with fatigue after their long stand in the theatre queue out- 
side is the fact that after all it turns out that society is only to 
be protected for a fixed number of days, weeks, months or years ; 
and then the very same monster, whose appalling deeds may have 
exhausted the moral eloquence even of some learned recorder, 
is to be set free ; for at that very hour, by a process of calculation 
only revealed by the Deity to judges and magistrates, justice will 
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have been vindicated and society will be ready to be protected 
nian . 

Such a system of thought cannot have been invented by man, 

Obviously it is the fruit of inspiration, if not from on high, then 

from some lesser altitude whence the moralists have always 

received their supernatural sustenance. 

And our prisons, as we pointed wut at +ae commencement of 
this article, are the museums or zoos i: which the monsters are 
housed during the interval when the rest of society is being scared 
into obedience by their example, and while the vindication motif 
is working itself out. 

That our English prisons do contain many wolves who were 
arrested in sheep’s clothing I should be the first to agree ; that 
the greater number of these do gradually find themselves caged 
at Dartmoor, Parkhurst, and Camp Hill I am prepared to believe 
and hope. But what struck me when I was a prison visitor at a 
local prison more than anything else was the preponderating 
number of sheep who had been arrested in wolves’ clothing. 
The presence of all these sheep in prison used to puzzle me more 
than I can say, especially in cases where they had been written 
up as wolves in, say;a Sunday newspaper. One would read the 
account of the glorious monster in that difficult period between 
Matins and Evensong, and then hasten off to visit it in its cell. 
And—lo and behold !—a poor devil of a sheep, whose story when 
told made one feel more inclined to sit down and groan than to 
stand and gaze with fearful admiration. One had set forth re- 
calling the lines of Blake’s poem : ‘ Tiger, tiger, burning bright’ ; 
only to end by sitting on the plank bed, anxious to say, ‘ Little 
lamb, who made thee?’ It was spiritually devastating. One 
sheep after another, each more silly than the one before. Their 
ghosts still haunt my memory. Imagine a bigamist who asked a 
relative of his first wife to the second wedding! Picture a young 


man standing in the dark who, when he saw the police in the dis- _ 


tance, was too frightened to let go of the jemmy, and was arrested 
with it in his hand. Try to envisage an old man who suffered 
from epileptic fits, and whose one regret was that the magistrate 
had only given him three months. ‘It’s heaven in here,’ he 
said cheerily, ‘ without the wife. Whenever I go home, she 
turns on the gramophone and tells me to get my own supper. 
Here I’m waited on, and the cocoa’s tasty—just the kind of 
supper that suits my stomach. My fits are less, too.’ And 
then another old man, aged eighty, anxious to die, if possible, 
in Brighton Infirmary. A young man of twenty-one who, under 
the influence of drink, madly strikes and injures an elderly man, 
for which he receives fifteen months’ hard labour, and does well 
immediately on his release. Several young men with the voices 
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and manners of women, one of whom salutes the warder who opens 
the cell door in the morning with ‘ Is that my hot water, Rachel?’ ; 
and so on and so forth. More and more sheep in the hereditary 
spiritual vestments of the real criminal with his beast of prey 
nature, capable sometimes of loyalty to the keeper who feeds 
him, but not always. 

My first thought on beholding this was, ‘ This is nonsense.’ 
My second thought was, ‘My God, this is justice !—justice 
according to the traditional moralist.’ Then I arrived at thé 
unorthodox conclusion that traditional justice is nonsense, that 
it means in fact letting loose wolves that have been caught, and 
shutting up silly sheep and letting them think they have the 
guts of a wolf, and thereby encouraging, not deterring, others 
to follow their example. 

Very reluctantly, and only under the leavening influence of 
scientific thought which affects public opinion against its will, 
the moralist is beginning to realise the futility of his penal methods ; 
but since from the beginning of time he has never confessed him- 
self to be wrong, but has visited the sins of the children upon the 
fathers, so now the moralist of to-day deplores the penal methods 
of his Victorian sire, but, being himself that sire’s spiritual heir, 
and possessed by education of the same mentality, he seeks to 
express his penal beliefs in the form of educative ideals, and that 
without any sense or intention of hypocrisy. He hoodwinks 
himself. 

Thus the object of imprisonment to-day is said to be not 
merely to punish the offender, but to educate him to be a good 
citizen. The prisons are to become training centres for back- 
ward or too forward citizens, where the dead level of honest 
respectability may be acquired in courses of from six months 
upwards. Thus have we arrived at industrial schools, Borstal 
institutions, and H.M. training centres. Of the former I am 
not qualified to speak. All I can say is, that if I had a 
refractory son I should prefer him to be educated at some school 
not reserved exclusively for lawbreakers. It would seem to me 
he would stand a better chance in life if he were sent to a 
school where boys who were not lawbreakers were also to be 
found. 

But of the attempt to educate adult lawbreakers I can ven- 
ture to speak, for I have watched it in progress. And this I can 
say with certainty: no reformative experiment has ever been 
undertaken more conscientiously by those in charge of it than 
has this. For the ideals of H.M. Prison Commissioners one 
has nothing but the deepest admiration. One criticises them 
only because one believes that penal and educative methods 
cannot be carried out under the same roof. Perhaps they 
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know it, but are victims also of traditional thought upon the 
subject. 

Under the egis of the present régime of thought, if A. is 
proved to have defrauded B., it is felt necessary to shut up A, 
for a fixed number of days, in order to deter all the other would- 
be A.’s from defrauding all the other foolish B.’s, and in order 
that justice may be vindicated. But during A.’s imprisonment 
it is felt that a great opportunity exists for training him to bea 
forbearing creature like B. instead of a defrauding person like 
the remaining A.’s not yet caught. 

This in theory appears to be excellent. One can picture 
the gratitude of A. for so unexpected a free course in citizenship. 
He emerges full of hope. He feels he has a positive advantage 
over the citizens who have not been to a finishing school. He 
goes to an employer who has advertised for a vacancy on his 
staff. His case is: ‘ Sir, I have this very morning come out of one 
of H.M. training schools, where I have been for the last twelve 
months, and where I am glad to say I gave every satisfaction. 
Not a single mark did I lose. Before I went there I was very 
shaky over my honesty, and made frequent mistakes ; but now I 
am absolutely efficient: For twelve whole months, sir, I have 
had not a single opportunity of going wrong without being found 
out, so that now I have acquired the habit of going automatically 
tight. That, sir, must be unusual even in the world to which I 
have returned. Thus my value as an employee has obviously 
increased. I hope, sir, you will at once perceive this and not 
let this God-given opportunity slip through your hands,’ 

To which the candid employer would reply: ‘I am prepared 
to believe that you may have benefited by your lectures and 
meditations while at your training centre. I would not refuse 
to employ you because you have been in prison, but the fact that 
you were sent to prison induces me to feel that there must be 
something or other about your nature that unfits you in some Way 
for reliable employment. And I must remind you that the fact 
that you made a good prisoner is no guarantee that you will make 
a good citizen. Inside you had free board and lodging, and work 
provided. Outside these have to be obtained by your own efforts. 
Has your education inside fitted you for your struggles outside ? 
That remains to be seen, and, being a business man and not a 

philanthropist with private means to squander upon experiments, 
I do not purpose to take any risks. You have my sympathy. It 
may be you are the victim of the administration of a justice hard 
for the layman to understand. I would even go so far as to say I 
think your chances of recovering your footsteps would have been 
easier had you not been sent to a training centre reserved exclu- 
sively for criminals in the eyes of the law. The only practical 
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advice I can give you is to hide the fact of your imprisonment, 
and to obtain a post if possible without telling the employer what 
you have told me. Invent some story to account for your 
absence from affairs. If he believes it, so much the better for 
you. Your education will then at least have taught you how to 
obtain money by false pretences. Your plea, if detected, can be 
extenuating circumstances.’ 

That many employers do take the risk of employing ex- 
prisoners I know to be a fact ; that many ex-prisoners prove to be 
satisfactory I know to be a fact also; that any ex-prisoner feels 
his imprisonment to have been an advantage I have yet to learn ; 
that many ex-prisoners fear blackmail, and not without cause, I 
know also to be true. 

It is for this reason, therefore, in my capacity of an ordinary 
citizen with the ordinary prejudices of an ordinary citizen, I do 
nevertheless hesitate in any way whatever to assist in the imprison- 
ment of a lawbreaker. I feel it to be monstrous that wolves, 
when caught and recognised, should be let loose upon us again 
during their natural lifetime. I feel it to be equally monstrous that 
sheep should be treated as though they were wolves in the interests 
of an imagined justice, which I conceive to be no justice at all, 
but merely blindfolded ignorance posing as an angel of light as it 
does on the summit of the Old Bailey, with holes in its scales to let 
the waters of heaven disseminate for fear lest otherwise they 
should congregate and drip down and lend colour to the childish 
belief that they were indeed angels’ tears. 

What, then, it will be said, do I propose as an alternative 
to our present penal methods? I propose the recognition of 
science and the introduction of scientific common sense into the 
affairs of the lawbreaker. I propose the total abolition of the 
fixed sentence. I propose the abolition of imprisonment as a 
punishment? and the introduction of sympathetic understanding. 
If it be necessary to shut up wolf-like predatory natures, then 
let their segregation be akin to that of the lunatic. Because 
they are dangerously wild is no reason why they should be made 
uncomfortable. Or if for reasons of economy the State decides 
it cannot keep wild human beings alive—but only wild animals— 
then let these human beasts of prey benefit by the discovery of 
chloroform. At least let us in the twentieth century of human 
enterprise have done with the sickening gallows. 

But if the lawbreaker turn out in examination to be no wolf 
at all, but a wretched dog, hungry with want, or tormented with 
some hidden worry, or possessed of the nature of a silly sheep, 
let it be handed over, when convicted, to those skilled in the 


1 Imprisonment to enforce the order of a court would have to stand, the 
person remaining shut up until he agreed to surrender. 
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understanding of human nature; for what can be the use of 
shutting it up for precisely three months, six months, nine months, 
twelve months, and then letting it out again, branded for life, 
more muddled than ever, to battle with the exigencies of life? 
Such treatment is not the vindication of Justice, it is the glorifica- 
tion of Ignorance. 


ARTHUR R. L. GARDNER. 
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